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DESPOTIC. 





BY SUSIE M, BEAT. 





If any other love can be 
Dear to you as the love of me 
Go free! 


If any other's winsome art 
Can stir a fibre of your heart, 
Depart! 


If you feel not my love intense 
Faough to be your recompense, 
Go hence! 


My love despotic is in sway, 
If you shrink from it, go your way 
For aye! 


A Lord’s Daughter. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘A PIEOER OF PATOH- 








WORK,’ “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘‘~ MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,’”’ 


BTO., ETO. 





CHAPTER VI. 

HE did not see the dangerous tender- 
NE in bis eyes, and most certainly 

she did not guees, asa girl who knew 
tbe world would have done, bow the witch- 
ery of the moonlit hour and all the sweet 
entrancing influences of silence and soli 
tuce were drawing the man on siowly bat 
surely towards unforeseen and deadly per- 
iis, 

“What 1 wanted to know,’ she began 
siowly; and then she broke off, half laugh- 
ing. “Ah, but that question is too serious! 
First answer ne another if you can. Do 
you remember the day I came here?”’ 

Was he ever likely to forget it? He nod- 
ded. 

“Well, in the brougham that brought 
me away from Mayfield somebody bad put 
—ob, 1 cannot tell you how many nice 
things—flowers and books and a dainty 
lunch, and everything on earth you can 
think of!’’ 

“Weill?’’ 

“Well, | thought it must have been Lady 
Eiwyn who had been so kind, and | 
tuanked her.’’ 

“What did she say?’”’ he asked, laughing 
aloud, 

‘She toid methat it was Gorman; but, 
when I spoke to Gorman, she denied it, 
and was very mwysterious.”’ 

“Yea?’’ 

“Well, do you think it could have been 
Miss Maitland, Sir Adrian?’’ 

‘Moat certainly not,’’ he replied decided. 
ly. 

“I am giad of that,’’ she said, drawing 
breath of relief, ‘because [ am afraid of 
her, and 1 sbouid pave disliked having to 
thank her—that is because 1 am siliy and 
nervous, no doubt. But, Sir Adrian, who 
was it then?’ 

“You ask me too many qvestions, litle 
woman.,’’ 

A silence. Kathleen’s heart beat so fast, 
she was almost afraid he would hear it. 
Their footsteps fell lightiy upon the path, 
& great stag-beetle boomed biunderingly 
by them, a night-jar cried out in the park 
beyond. 

“I think Iam answered,” said the gir! 
at last very softiy. “How am I to thank 
you? Tell me.”’ 


How did it come to pass? Kathleen could 


never quite remember. There was a be 
wiidering moment of chaos, an arm that 
neid her close, a fevered vy e that whis 


pered in her ear 
This is how you can thank 
Al.er that, chaos again, maddest joy, 


me, chilal’ 


borror-stricken dismay, lips that sone 
touched the proffered biiss and then 
sbrank away tremblingly; and after all a 
dead silence, and two conscience smitten 
creatures standing apart from eacn other 
and looking with something like terror 
each into the other’s white and trightened 
face. 

“I ought not to bave come out!’’ watied 
the girl, as she bid her face in her hands— 
for the serpent of knowledge had entered 
into ber Kdenu, and her eyes were opened 
both to good and to evil 

“Forgive mel’? murmured Adrian 
shametacediy, “It was all my fauit—J 
wilt never torget myself so again,’’ 

But neither did that promise consoig in 
the very least; for she knew that she loved 
nim, 

Like scales from her eyes fell the film of 
girlhood’s experience, and the woman's 
heart awakened by the swift touch of bis 
kiss upon her lips, could never siseep nor 
be lulled Into false peace any more. 

He took her hand and as in a dream 
they walked on together. 

‘Ask me that question now,” he said at 
jast, in order to break the terrible silence 
between them —‘‘that other question which 
you said was too serious a one to begin 
with. What was it, Kathleen?’ 

She shivered a littie, That other ques- 
tion that ten short minutes before bad 
seemed so light a one to put had now be- 
come of vital importance to her. 

“It was only,’’ she began; and then im- 
petaously the tempest at her heart burst 
in a torrent of words from ber lips. “It is 
about her. Why, if you are engaged to 
Miss Maitland—why does not your mar- 
riage to ner take place? When is it to be? 
Will it not besoon? You are both young 
and rich and—and you love each other. 
What are you waiting for?” 

“J see,” he answered, after a moment’s 
pause, “that you do not know all the cir- 
foummances of our engagement. Gorman 
might have enlightened you upon the sub- 
ject. Miss Maitland, by the terme of her 
atber’s will, is not allowed to marry until 
she is one and-twenty; if she were to do 
a0, she would forfeit the thirty thousand 
pounds which he bequeathed to her. We 
cannot be married for three years,”’ 

“But surely you are rich enough to mar- 
ry her at once—you have enough for both! 
Why does she suomit to such a sentence 
when she mignt secure her happiness im- 
mediately?” 

‘sWbat—and forfeit her thirty thousand 
pounds? You don’t understand Lucilie 
Maitiand, that is very evident! Yes, | 
could certainly marry her to-morrow, an 
far es that goas! But Lucille is not a person 
to sacrifice one penny for pure sentiment; 
she ie a great deal too fond of all that mon- 
ey brings not to regard it as the most im- 
portant thing in the world, It suits us 
both to walt; she is very young—only 
eighteen—and 1 am but s#ix-and-twenty, 
Anda it is something, is it not, to bave three 
whole years of bachelorbood before me 
atill?’’—and be turned to her joyously, 

“Three whole years!’’ Kathleen repeated 
bis words slowly but drearily, and to her- 
self she said, ‘How am I to bear it for three 
years?’ Her only chance seemed to be that 
be would marry and be happy, and go 
away out of her life atonce. In that would 
lie safety and peace. But three years! The 
thought of it was terrible. ‘‘And at twen- 
ty-one she will be abie to marry you if she 
likes?’’—and, like a voice from the world 
abe bad left behind her for ever, she seemed 





| «When you are 


lightly, 


to hear Tom Darley saying again to her, 
twenty-one, you wi he 
abie U narry ne es tne ae f the 
and 
“Attwenty-one,’ 
‘Lacilie may bave changed her 
mind, and may give me my liberty back 


answered Mir Adrian 





: 


again; she is capable of it—she is 80 
changeabie.”’ 

“Will she, do you think?’’ orled Kath. 
leon, looking up with a teli-tale eagerness 

“Well,’’ he said, laughing uneasily, and 
contemplating the ash at the end of his 
olgar—“no. If you esak me honestly, { 
don’t think she will.” 

‘And you are bound to her?”’ 

“I am bound to ier, as you say—hend 
and foot, soul and body, Uniess Lucille 
Maitiand changes her mind, I shall marry 
her on the day she is one-and-twenty.”’ 
He did not look in the least like a happy 
lover as he said these words, lt was more 
like a condemned man alluding to bis 
final doom than a bridegroom speaking of 
his wedding-day. 

Kathleen walked by his side with a bunt 
head and averted eyes, Lucille Maitiand 
would not change her mind—of tbat she 
was certain. Probably she loved him— 
undoubtedly he was necessary to her wel- 
fare--and in any case handsome young 
baronets who were weil off and agreeable 
were not picked up every day, It was not 
at all likely that she would change her 
mind, 

“Anyhow, I have three years before 
me,’’ he said presently. ‘Dear littie Kath- 
leen, I wish 1 had known you long ago- | 
wish—— sut it ia no use wishing, is it?’’ 

He drew her hand within his arm. A\!! 
Mins Maitiand’s queenly beauty and grace 
failed to attract him as much as thia little 
dark-eyed girl with the shy smile and 
the difident manner. He did uot realize 
in the very leagt that he hed already won 
her heart; but he certainly understood that 
this moonlight walk was a dangerous 
amusement for himself, and that the charm 
ashe was beginning to exercise over him 
was one which in honor and in good faith 
it would be as well for him to break 
through at once ere it became too difficult 
for bim to shake himseif free from it. 

They hada reached the farthest end of the 
walled gardeo. Here handsome gates of 
antique ironwork, which were always kept 
locked, and bad not been opened for many 
years, afforded a glimpse beyond them of 
the slopes of the park, and silent giades of 
oaks and beeches that threw deep shadows 
upon the white moonlit ground. Up and 
down the path in front of this oid iron 
gateway Adrian and Kathleen passed and 
repassed several times; it was far trom the 
house and secluded from a possible watcher 
at any of the windows; and the young 
man, who was perfectly aware of the as. 
pect in which this moonlight ramble would 
be regarded by his betrotned and her ant, 
experienced a sense of security here which 
he had not been able wholly to feel in the 
path by which he had reached this spot, 
which had been moie or less commanded 
by some of the upper wiadows of the Cas- 
tle. 

So, playing with the temptation, he 
waiked lingeringly, bis hand linked to her 
arm, hie face bent often towards hers. He 
certainly did not make love to ber again, 
but he talked to her in a tender and kindiy 
manner, made her tell him all her trou- 
blea, of the coldness and want of ayin pathy 
sbown her by Lady Eiwyn, of her Iinvincl- 
ble horror of ber father’s past conduct to 
her dead mother, and even of the wide gulf 
which seemed t yawn between herseif 
and Lucille Maitiand, which she vaguely 
felt that no effort on her part could ever 
sacceed in bridging over. 

Tnev he promised to belp her, to post a 


letter for her to her friends at Mayfield, 
and to try to make the women kinder to 
her: and he advised her tu regard er fa 
i ther’s advances w he t * t ‘ a 
spirit. 
He gave her very good advice leed 
there could not bea doub’ about that; and 


yo all the time she was sinking at every 





| bappy w 


instant séenpes ¢ end enna into the sweet 
treacherous waters of deadiy peril, and he 
waa playing with a fire which, onoe kin- 
died, it would be hard indeed to quench. 

Sir Adrian Deverell was not all bad-na- 
tured or deliberately dishonorable In all 
that he did on that fatel night; be was only 
exceedingly weak and easily ied away by 
the passing influence of the hour. 

Just as six months before, with no par- 
ticular forethought and no fixity of pur- 
pose, he had been ied, in the heat of a 
crowded ball room and the excitement of 
an after-sapper danoe with a beautiful wo- 
man, into saying words to her which had 
bound his fate irrevocably to hers, so now 
the charm and the novelty he discovered 
in Kathleen Elwyn made him forget all 
wave the witohery of her presence and the 
witohery of her presence and the fascina 
tion which she most unconsciously exer- 
cised over him, 

Many a tine since he had bitterly re- 
gretted those rash words by which, led on 
by Lucille’s superior will and determina- 
tion, he had offered bis hand to her in the 
throng of that Driiliant ball-room; for, 
much as he admired her, greatiy aa she 
influenced him, fondly even as he some- 
times thought of her, he knew very wei! 
at the bottom of his heart that not only was 
she utterly uncalculated to make him hap. 
py, but that also she would never #0 com- 
pletely fill his heart as to render Him inca- 
pable of loving any one else, 

Adrian had been very well contented with 
his lot hitherto, but whether he wouid 
continue to be so after this moonlight ram- 
bie in the Ulortell kitchen-garden with 
Kathleen Klwyn waa more than doubtfal. 
His eyes were not yet perhaps quite 
opened to the whole extent of the danger 
he ran, 

He knew of course that he ought not to 
have hissed her, but he tried to belleve 
that he had done ber no barm by his 
caress, She was 60 small, #0 soft, so child- 
like—to pet her, and even to kins her, 
seemed buta simple and perfectly natura! 
thing. No doubt she bad thought very 
little of it. Her position was lonely and 
desolate; nobody but himself had been 
considerate to her, and she had thrown her- 
self very thoroughly and childishly upon 
his kindness, 

Kvery day during the fortnight she had 
been amongst them he had watched her 
narrowly and curloualy, 

He had recognized, as her father had 
done, the stamp of inbred aobility in her 
uncultured grace and delicacy of feeling; 
he had seen how sensitively she shrank 
from the harsh censure of her mother and 
trom the contemptuous neglect of bis own 
imperious Lucille; and he adinired the 
tact with which she had often turned the 
crael words that had been levelied at her 
and the perfect sweetness of temper which 
had made her seem not to see much that 
nad been unfeeling and unkind, 

And #0 he reasoned with his conscience 
that, he being her only friend, it was but 
right that he should see her alone and as- 
sure her of the fact, and that she, being 
such a child, must be certainly proof 
againat any sensation save that of infantine 
gratitade forthe kindness shown to her 
No they walked up and down, he holding 
her «still by the arm and she loaning ur 
consciously a iittie more than was ales 
lutely necessary against the strong shou 
der that was #0 near to her. 

She was very happy in apite of every 
thing poor llittle Kat 


ith the | na ie 


deluded 
sane, and 


oun I ~ ay ean wi or * 


he natter nat he waa 
narry ) ® Maitiand, tha 


oved that damsel! in a decorous a: 


dox fashion, that to-morrow he would nog,| 
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doubt be hanging dutifully over ner agsin 
as usual? Was not to-night her own, and 
was he not witb her now, and were they 
not alone In the moonlight together—aione 
and all in all to each other? 

Nome four or five times they might have 
pessed in this lover-like fashion im front 
of the old iron gates, looking netther to the 
left nor to the right, but only at seach 
other, when suddenly something—some 
vague instinct, some curious electric 
current perbaps—caused Kathleen tw 
look round at the gates as sbe passed by 
them. 

There was the curious twisted scroil- 
work ending in fioriated branches and 
creatures half dragon, balf-ephinx; there 
were the rusty bars, the ancient lock, the 
tall stone pillars on eitherside surmounted 
by broken lions that snarled at each otber 
continually over wosegrown shields, 
carved with ail the family arms and quar- 
terings, upon which their fore paws had 
rested for generations; and beyond the 
bare of the gate there were the mcoon-swept 
slopes of the park, and the trees in silent 
masses, and the soft duaky wood-crowned 
hilie behini—aod something elsae—surely 
there was something eise too! 

There—close behind those rustic iron 
traceries—soinetbing pale and weird that 
gieamed whitely out of the deep shadow, 
and seemed to crouch and to cower for 
shelter behind the corner of the stone pil- 
lar! 

A sickening terror seized the girl, a fear 
that paralyzed ber heart with a grip of ioe. 
She wrencted berself wildly from Adrian’s 
band and arm. 

‘What is it, Kathleen?’ he said, with 
mild surprise, 

But she stood still, transfixed, with 
blanched face and wide staring eyes of 
borror, 

‘Look, look!’ she whispered, ‘‘Do you 
not see? There isa face just outside the 
gates—there ia someone there watching 
us! Look, look—there is something dark 
moving away in the shadow! Ah, it is 
gone!’ 

“My dear child, you are nervous; there 
is nobody. It must be your fancy—the 
flicker of the moon probably upon those 
alder-busbes outside,’’ he said, walking 
close up to the gates and looking out where 
all wassilentanddark, ‘There is nobody 
there at all,’’ be said coming back to her; 
‘besides, who sbould be there at this hour? 
The men about the place have ail gone 
home; the gardenere are probably snoring 
in their beds; and no poacher would be 
banging about the kitcben-garden so near 
to the house, There was nobody.”’ 

She was walking back rapidly towards 
the Castle, He had some difficulty in 
keeping pace with her. 

There was something fixed and strange 
in her face. Nhe wasetiil very pale, and 
even her lips were colorless, Nevertheless 
ashe answered him quietly and without agi- 
tation. 

“You are no doubt right—it was my mis- 
take of course—a momentary fancy, As 
you say, it is impossible that anybody 
could have been there, These moonlit 
nights are often deceptive—one fancies 
things that do not exiat,’’ 

But tor all that, as he glanced uneasily at 
her, be felt perfectly certain that she was 
not In the least convinced, and thatshe still 
believed that someone had been there 
watching them, 

‘It is time I went in,” she said, “Let 
ine go on through the gun-room window, 
where you told me to come out, and you 
oan follow, Good night—good-bye!’’ 

He heid out bis hand to her, but she was 
gone, flitting on in front of him like 
a white spirit, until she disappeared 
from his sight within the shadow of the 
bouse, 

After abe was gone, he had the curiosity 
to go back again to the old tron gates and 
to examine most carefully the appearance 
of the ground outside, 

But there were some rough stones upon 
the threshold, and not a trace of a foot- 
mark could he see; nor was there the faint- 
est indication that any living creature had 
been there. 

“It might bave been some animal—a 
atray cow or one of the young foals wan- 
dering about,’’ he muttered—“and any- 
how, unless it was her ladyship or my fair 

Lucille, 1 do not see that it matters very 
muchb;’’ and he shrugged his shoulders 
over the business and finished hia cigar in 
peace. 

But upstairs upon her bed Kathleen 
Elwyn lay for bours sleepless and open- 
eyed, tossing restiessiy and miserably 
from side to side. Her heart, which had 
only #0 lately awakened to a know ledge 
of ita OWD Sweet secre, was numb and ooid 
with a great and horrible fear, 


ing to her, but to-day it had comeupon her 
with an overpowering weight; for yester- 
day Adrian Deverell was almost a stranger 
to her, whilat to-day she loved him w'th 
ber heart and soul! 

And it was ber love which rendered her 
vulnerable, for it wes through ber love 
that she could be stricken with « mortal 
blow. 

W hat was it that Tom bad eaid tober? 

“If ever I hear of any men making up to 
you, I will kill that man, whoever he may 
be—kill him as I would kill the vermin in 
the fields!’’ 

The words seemed to dance before her 
eyes in letters of fire. He bad meant 
them. There was nothing 
abouttbem. He was nota man to indulge 
in threats which be was never likely to 
carry out, 

She seemed to see bis face before ber in 
the darkness, with the savage gleam in the 
sombre eyes and the dark murder-shadow 
across the gloomy browse—she face that 
would never relent towards a rival nor be 
merciful in ite vengeance—the face of Tom 
Darley ae she had seen it an hour back, 
peering stealthily through the rusty iron- 
work of the old gateway at the bottom of 
the kitchen-garden. 





OHAPTER VII, 


REAKFAST as Clortell Towers was 
B apt © be a somewhat depressing 

meal. Kverybody ate in separate and 
gioomy seclusion, buried in his or her pri- 
vate occupations. 

On the morning after Kathieen’s noctur- 
nal adventures in the kitchen-garden this 
seemed to be even more the order of things 
than usual, 

Everybody was at the table save Sir 
Adrian, who never came down to break fast 
until long after everybody else had finiah- 
ed and gone away. Lord Elwyn sat com- 
pletely hidden behind the sheets of the 
Jimes, which were propped up against a 
silver dish before him, and, waited upon 
by his own valet, devoured sundry things 
behind it in absolute silence as well as in 
actual concealment. Lady Elwyn, at the 
opposite end of the long table, opened one 
after anotber of a pile of letters which lay 
beside her tea cup, reading some and lay- 
ing down others unread for future consid- 
eration, nibbling the while at a piece of 
toast, or trifling, without looking at it, with 
a daintily-disguised compound of eggs and 
hain upon her plate. Tbe upper-foetman, 
standing behind her chair, waited upon 
her with unremitting attention. The un- 
der-footman’s place was behind Miss Mait- 
land, who also bad her correspondence— 
shoais of letters and notes in gold-mono- 
grammed envelopes, and very often tiny 
boxes from jewellers with presents or pur- 
chases sent from town to her, Simpkins 
hovered about at the long side-board be- 
hind, where he poured out the tea and 
coffee and dispensed the hot delicacies to 
each member of the family as they were 
required, 

Kathleen alone had no attendant servitor 
to minister specially to her wants, and 
never had any correspondence to ocoupy 
her thoughts, 

She used to look about from one to 
another and wonder at the dulness of it all 
—how different from the jolly breakfast- 
hour at the Farm, with good Mrs, Dobson 
pouring out the tea for everybody and the 
farmer helping the steaming fried bacon 
and eggs fresh from the fire! There every- 
body talked and laughed and nobody read 
the newspapers, and a ilietter—if one 
chanced tw arrive—was handed around the 
table as a netural curiosity. At Ciortell 
Kathieen had nothing to do but to eat and 
to look at other people, and to wonder 
where ali the letters came from, and how 
in the worid there were so many people 
who had nothing better to do than to indite 
those long close-written pages to Lady 
Elwyn and to her niece, 

On this morning Kathleen could not 
help remarking that Lucilie received a 
very pretty bangle in a jeweller’s veivet 
case, and that there was a little diamond 
heart hanging from it—that she peeped at 
it almost surreptitiously, and then quietiy 
shut up the case again, after which she 
covered it over carelessly with some other 
letters and with the pages of a weekly il- 
lustrated magazine, as if she did not want 
1 to be noticed. Also, there was one of 
her letters which made her blush a great 
deal while she was reading it, and which 
she crumpied up and thrust into her 
pocket a8 BOOD a8 ne Dad NnseNea 1 

Kathleen noticed all this without under- 
standing in the very least what was the 

meaning of it. 

Then Lady Elwyn made a remark. As 
nobody spoke at breakfast, the simmy ob- 
servation sounded like «a pistol-ahot 





through the silence of the room. 


“The Colonel is coming down next 
week, Edward,” said her ladyship, addres- 
eng ber husband. 

“Ob, that’s all right!’ replied ber lord, 
lowerimg his paper for half a second, 
“Which day does he come?” 

“On Tuesday; be will come again later 
for the shooting, he says, but be wishes to 
talk over the party with you and to settle 
about the dogs and keepers.” 

Lord Biwyn uttered @ grant, not alto- 
gether of satistaction, and returned to his 
newspaper. 

The Colonel was a person whom Kathb- 
leen had heard mentioned more than once 
in a casual manner; but, beyond the fact 
that he was her father's first cousin and the 
heir to the title, she knew nothing what- 
ever about him. 

Lady Elwyn opened another letter, and 
nobody else spoke. 

Katbleen had finished her breakfast, and 
was just wondering whether Sir Adrian 
would ever come down, whether she dared 
linger on at the table until he came, or 
whether she would go out and hang about 
the hail just for a glimpse of his face 
ou his way down-stairs, when she noticed 
a slight disturbance amongst the men.-ser- 
vants. 

A message had been brought to the din- 
ing-room door, which, after some whisper- 
ed words, the great Mr, Simpkins took upon 
himself to deliver to his master. 

“There is a man, my lord, who Las 
been waiting in the gun-room for an hour. 
He is very anxious to see your lordship 
as soon a8 you are at liberty to speak to 
bim.”’ 

“Inthe gun-room? Who is he? What 
does he want?” 

“He came in answer to your advertise- 
ment, I believe, my lord—after the under- 
keeper's place.” 

“Ob! What is Le like?” 

“] have not seen him, my lord; it was 
James as showed him into the gun-room 
before you came down-stairs. It seems he 
j8 in a 'urry like.’’ 

‘*Hang him! Let him goif he’s in a har- 
ry. I dare say he wouldn’t suit me. What 
is he like, James?” 

The footman came forward. All this 
time Kathleen had heard without hearing 
as it were, and bad listened without paying 
any attention. 

Then James spoke up, 

“‘He’s a superior-looking sort of chap, 
my iord, but with rather a suiky-look- 
ing face—not bad-looking exactiy either 
--with black nair rather rough, and 
black eyes, tall, and bas broad shoul- 
ders-—looks like a keeper, or almost lixe a 
farmer,’’ 

At this answer Kathleen looked up sud- 
denly. 

Every vestige of color left her face, and 
her heart began to beat fast, while she 
thought to herself, “Why should Tom 
Darley come after the keeper’s pla~e?’’ 

‘Well, I'd better see the fellow,” said 
Lord Elwyn. 

He drank up his tea at a gulp and left 
the room. Quick as thought Kathleen too 
rose from the tabie and followed him out 
of the door, 

She caught up her father as he was cross- 
ing the ball towards the passage that led to 
the gun-room, 

‘Papal’ she said softly. 

‘‘Yes, my dear, what is it?’ 

He turned and stood still. 

Somehow, bard and cold and matier-of- 
fact as Lord Elwyn was, this unknown 
child of his early youth exercised a strange 
influence over him. 

Hitherto ahe had beld him at bay, refus- 
ing to give him a daughter’s love whilst 
she yielded him a daughter’s obedience; 
he had not been abie to win her from that 
strange attitude of disapproving resentment 
against him for the past. 

it distressed and disturbed him more 
than he would have believed possibile, in 
his secret heart he would have given a good 
deal to induce this fair young daughter to 
bestow upon him the love of an affectionate 
child. 

‘What ie it, Kathleen?” he continued. 

Her face was,pale and full of disturb- 
ance, and her eyes looked scared and 
anxious, 

He bad not noticed her at breakfast—tor 
nobody ever wished good morning to 
anybody at Ciortell, save by a bend of the 
head or a wave of the hand across the table 
—so that Lord Elwyn looked at his child’s 
face for the first time,.that day; and even 
he could see that all was not right with 
her, 

“You are troubled, I see, my dear, Wait 
until 1 have just spoken to a man on buai- 
ness, and I snall come and talk to you in 
the library.’’ 

“No, papa—that is just it. 1 cannot 





wait. I don’t want you to eee that man at 





all—or, if you do, dismiss him at once —do 
not engage bim.’’ 
Lord Elwyn looked profoundly sur. 


“td y dear Kathleen, this is very extraor. 
Gimary! What do you Know about this 
map? Why do you ask such a thing?” 

“] know him—I am sure I know who he 
ia, I recognise him from the description 
that James gave of him. His name is 
Darley; he isa mani know. Do not take 
bim as your keeper,” papa—I—l—don’t 
think he means any good.’’ 

She spoke very confasedly and breath. 
leasly. Lord Elwyn was puzsied. 

“This seems very incomprehensibie, 
Kathleen, You say you know this man. 
Is there anything against his character?’ 

Kathleen could not in common honesty 
say that there was—nor could she bring 
herself to own to this proud aristocratic fa- 
ther that the man who was waiting in the 
gun-room as an applicant for the under- 
keeper's place had made her promise to be 
hie wife, She could only twist her hands 
pitifully together and feel utterly wretched 
and powerless, 

‘‘He must not—he shal! not come here!’’ 
she thought to herself desperately. “He 
saw us together last night—he saw him; 
and he is jealous, and wants to work out 
his wicked vengeance!’’—and she shud. 
dered and trembled from head to foot, 
Then, while she hesitated and paused, not 
knowing how to plead her cause, a sudden 
inspiration came éo her. 

‘*‘Papa”—and she raised two lovely plead- 
ing eyes to his and laid two soft little sun. 
burnt bands upon his arm—“‘papa, do not 
ask me questions, for indeed I cannot very 
well explain to you. But wiil you trust 
me and believe in me for once? i do not 
know anything; but I have good reason 
to suspect that this man who is not—never 
bas been a keeper—only wants the keep- 
er’s place to make mischief and do harm. 
1 cannot ssy more—only—only—do not re- 
fuse my request!”’ 

“Kathleen, it is the first thing you have 
ever asked of your father, and I will not 
refase you;”’ and he took her hands in his 
and kissed her on the forehead. “I will 
not see the man.’’ Then he passed his arm 
around her waist and went back into the 
hall with her. 

“Simpkins,” he said to the butler, “I 
have changed my wind; I shall not en- 
gage another keeper until Oolonel Elwyn 
comes down—he will very likely wish to 
give the place tosome one he knows. Go 
and tell that man who is waiting that 1 am 
not going to fill up the place at preeer.t.” 

Lord Elwyn had his reward, for his 
young daughter cast her arms suddenly 
around his neck and kissed him as she had 
certainly never done before. 

Watching a few minutes later from one 
of the upper windows, Kathleen saw the 
man whose wife she had promised to be- 
come in a few years slouching away across 
the park, his hat pulled down over his 
eyes, his hands thrust savagely down 
into his trousers-pockets, 

She had made no mistake—it was Tom 
Darley. 

When he got a certain way off, upon the 
brow of of a slight eminence, she saw 
him turn round and shake bis fist aagrily 
at the Castle ere he disappeared behind 
the shoulder of the hill, 

“He will not give it up,’? Kathleen 
thought, with a shudder; ‘if he has failed 
now, he will try again in some other 
way.’ 

Then suddenly a great terror for the 
man she loved rose up within her, Tom 
Darley might have seen his face in the 
moonlight—who could say that he would 
not dog his footateps and lay wait for 
him to do him some injury? All her 
woman’s heart was in arms, and she 
learnt ina moment, as nothing else could 
have taught her, how unspeakebly dear 
he had become to her. 

‘He must go,” she said to herself dir 
tractedly; “it is not safe that he should 
stay here! Somehow or other I must 
get him to go away at once!’ 


For many hours she had no opportuni- 
ty of speaking to Sir Adrian, When be 
came down stairs, he seemed almost 0 
avoid Kathieen purposely. 

Perhaps his conscience reproached bim, 
perhaps his wavering affections bed 
veerea round again towards bis peaatiful 
fiancee, or pernaps it was only that be 
felt guilty and did not want to betray 
himself. Anyhow, he devoted himself 
more assiduously than ever to Laocillé, 
and scarcely seemed to be aware of Miss 
Eiwyn’s existence. 

It was a wet morning—impossiD 
to ride or drive—and lawn-tennis was * 
thing not to be dreamt of The lovers 
took refuge im the billiard-room aad 
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were together until 
time, 

Kathleen, sick at beart, could hear their 
merry voices laughing and talking togeth- 
er, and tue click of the Delis and the burry- 
ing fouteteps round tbe billiard table which 
told ber of tne progress of the game and of 
their erjoyment 

She sat by herself in the hall reading a 
tragedy by Racine whicv a French master 
who came twice a week from London to 
wech her had desired her to study. 
She tried to fix ber attention op ber book, 
but could not shut her ears w those two 
gay voices which sounded through the 
open doorway. 

“He loves her—hbe loves her!’ said the 
poor child to herself miserably. “He is 
quite happy with her—ne has no thought 
cf me!” 

But she was quite mistaken. He 
thought of her ardently, and longed to get 
to her, yet couidc see no way to accomplish 
it. 

Presently Luciile cast down ber cue tri- 
umphantly. 

‘Tnere—{ have beaten you again!’’ she 
cried—she was always good-tempered 
when she was successful. “Why, | deciare 
it has stopped raining! Let us go down 
the avenue to the lodge gates and back be- 
ture luncheon—we shail just have time, | 
will go and pat on my things.”’ 

Sne ran through the hall and up.stsire. 
Katbleen’s heart began to beat. Would 
be come out and speak to ber now? Swbe 
waited, but he did not come. She could 
bear him walking rouna the bDiiliard 
tavle, knocking the balis about and 
whistling softiy; but he did not come out 
to her. 

She grew desperate. For his sa‘ety's 
sake—unay, for bis very life’s sake—she 
nmoust speak to him—no mere maiden shy- 
ness must be allowed to stand betwix: her 
and ber object now! She got up and walk- 
ed into the Dilliard-room, 

“Sir Adrian, I want to speak to you,” 
she said. 

He cast down his cue upon the table and 
colored hotly. 

“Kathleen, did you get back all right 
last nigbt?”’ 

He came close to her and whispered the 
question, taking one of her small hands in 
bis and holding it tenderly and closely 
againet his vreast. Sne had not the strength 
to draw it away, but she made no answer 
to hie question. 

‘What I have to say to you is very im. 
portant,’’sbe said breathlessly. “I want 
youto gO away at once—away for sume 
weeks, Do you understand?”’ 

“To go away? Oh, you cruel littie 
woman, how can you expect me to do 
that?’ 

‘Ob, do not jest, I implore you!” she 
replied. ‘Indeed, indeed it is serious— 
very serious! I would give my life to see 
you go; you mustdo as 1 ask, { cannot 
expiain to you; but don’t refuse —pray don’t 
retuse!’’ 

Her earnestness startieu him, 
saw tuat her eyes filled with tears. 

‘ Kathie, what is the meaning of this?” 
he whispered tenderly, calling her uncon- 
sciously by the little pet name of her chiia- 
hood’s days. “Why am | to go? [f it is tor 
my Own sakes then I am reckless, and | 
will not be wise, and I will not go; but, if 
it is for your sake, little Kathie, for your 
happiness; then——”’ 

Their eyes met. The hot color came in a 
flame to her face, She saw what he meant, 
she guessed what be intended to imply, 

He thought sbe was urging him to go so 
that she might stifle her own unraly love; 
he wanted to make her confess it, and then, 
inanlike, he wouid be content. 

For a few moments pride and love strug- 
gied for the mastery within her, and she 
felt that she would sooner die tban own to 
a love that had never been sought or asked 
for, and that had sprung up with so terri- 
ble a rapidity in ber heart. 

Then she thought of Tum Darley, of his 
black scowling face, of his threats, and of 
tne vindictive way in whicb he bad turned 
bac« and shaken bis fist as he went away, 
cursing no doubt the man whom he had 
seen in the moonlight with his arm about 
the girl he loved—she thought of all tuis, 
and pride feli away abashed, and love won 
the day within her, 

She raised her eyes to his—eyes as deep 
and true as the skies at evening and as for- 
getful of self as those of an angel—and, as 
she spoke, slowly and deliberately, she 
trembled indeed, but she did not even 

blush as she uttered the courageous words 

‘““Yeu—it is that—it is because | 

bear your daily presence after jast night 
at i entreat beca use — Deca use 


nearly luncheon- 


and he 


am not 


you to go— 
tier voice faltered a little and 
feil, 


her eyes 






He bent down towards her. A|i the pas- 
sion of the man’s heart lesped up within 
him at this strange sweet avowal, 

‘Ie it because you love me, swee?” he 
whispered in her ear. 

“Yea,” she murmured back, her lips 
scarce able to frame the word. 

‘Then I will go! I swear to you I will 
go to-morrow!’’ 

““No—to day; do not be another nighi!’’ 
she entreated; and he promised her that he 
woald. 

**Bat,"’ he said, half smiling, as be held 
her hand in bis—‘‘but you know : snail oe 
obliged to come back again alter a while; 
and Low wiil it be then?’ 

It will be better—muoh better." 

‘You mean you will have got over it?’’ 
he asked in some surprise; and he was 
carcely pleased when she answered— 

“Yes—things will be better.’’ 

Then for the firet time he noticed how 
pale and ill ahe looked and tow wuocu she 
trembied. 

Smitten with a iate remors , he cried— 

“Oh, dear Kathie—dear little giri—if you 
only knew how sorry, how grieved 1 am, 
how bitterly I reproach myself ——’’ 

“D> not,” she murmured a little broken. 
ly; “there is nothing to reproach yourseif 
with, I—I am all right; if you will only 
go away it will come aii right. D» not 
think badly of me!’ 

‘Think badly of you, Kathleen! How 
could I—I who meant to uo &) much for 
you, and have done you only harm? If 
you were to bate me, it woud be only 
wbat | deserve.”’ 

I] could never bate you!’ she answered; 
and then, ae ber sweet eyes met bis, the 
oolor rashed back ina floud to her white 
lace, and there shone out of them such a 
wealth of Jove and trust as had never lo k- 
ed out of worman’s 6yes at Sir Adrian be- 
fore, 

And, as they stood thus face to face, 
with bands clasped together in a lover- 
like familiarity, suddenly a voice close 
behind them exclaimed in_ horrified 
accents— 

‘ Great heavens— Adrian!” 

Tuey sprang apart consciously and 
wuiltily. Lucille Maitland, equipped 
for her walk, with biezing eyes and tury- 
flushed face, stood within ten yards of 
them, 

‘What on earth is the meaning of thie 
scene? Are you rehearsing fur private 
tbeatricals?’’ looking straight at her 
lover, and tarning her back upon Kath- 
leen. 

“My dear Lucille, it certainly looke very 
much like it, 1 mustown. Asa ma'‘ter of 
tact, however, I was only wishing Miss 
Eiwyn good-bye;” and Adrian laughed 
uueasily. 

“Why? Isshe going away?” 

‘No; I am going away.” 

“You! Since when, pray?”’ 

‘Since you left the room, when Simp- 
kins brought me a telegram from my law- 
yer which demands my immediate pres- 
ence in town.” 

‘When are you going?” she asked; but 
abe looked as if she did not believe him in 
the least. 

‘Ae soon as I have swallowed my lunch; 
so tuat if we are to have our constitutional, 

we must look sharp.’’ 

“Go and get your hat, then, and I will 
follow you,’’ she said quietly. 

Adrian went out. Simpkins was in the 
hall. Ashe gave him bis hat, the Saronet 
slipped a sovereign into his hand. 

“Remember, Simpkins, that you brought 
me a telegram about five minutes ago,’ he 
said. 

‘*sInto the billiard room, Sir Adrian? 
Y es,certainly, Sir Adrian!’’—and Simpkins 
pocketed bis sovereign with something as 
near to s wirk as it was possibie for a res 
pectable butier to bestow upon a Baronet 
who was his master’s guest, 

“Wants to get away from her, ’e do,”’ he 
confided later on to his cronies in the ser- 
vantes’ hall; “shame a telegram to get up to 
town and ‘avea lark. And I can’t say as 
how I’m surprised, for, of all the domineer- 
ing, ordering-ebout cats as I ever see, Mins 
Maitland she’s the wuat!”’ 

“Poor young man!’’ assented the cook 
pitifully. “He do lead a lite with her, to 
be sure.’’ 

‘sand Obaries, a8 8:ands behind herchair 
at breakfast, he do declare to me as sbe 
had a letter beginning ‘Dearest’ this very 
morning, and signed ‘Your own loving 
Laurie,’ not to mention a gold bracelet as 
came to her by post, both of which she bid 








up pretty sharp for fear they should be 
seen. A sve’s a bad ‘un, she is!’ 
io she ve assented the women-fo|k 
-from which was evident that Mias 
Maitiand was no favorite amongst the do- 


meestics. 
Meanwhile Lucille had been left alone 





im the biliiard-room with Kathleen. for s 
second or two neither spoke, but I.ucille 
stood looking with a witheriug scorn at the 
poor girl who leaned white and trembiing 
against the billiard table. 

Yet, after all, it was she who, plucking 
up her spirit and her strength, was the first 
to speak. ° 

“Miss Maitiand, you must not think that 
Sir Adrian was saying anything to me that 
was not right. He has been very kind to 
me since 1 have been here, and | was tell- 
ing him of a little trouble of mine; and 
then be told me that he was going away, 
and was just wishing me good-bye as you 
camein. it may have seewed sirange to 
you; but there was reaily uvtuing at all in 
i se 

“Thank you very mach—I do not at a! 
desire to hear these elaborate explanations. 
I certainly consider it strange that Sir 
Adrian should bave made a confidant of 
you a8 J bis p.aus; and no doubt you are 
unaware that it je not usual in decent so. 
clety for a young lady to grasp hold of both 
a geutioman’s hands and gaze up raptur- 
ously into his face as if she were going & 
embrace bim, even tnough he may be 
wishing her good-bye!”’ 

“Oh, Miss Maitland, do n:t be so oruel!’’ 

‘4 do not wish to be cruel, or even un- 
just. I ought not perhaps to be surprised 
at such conduct in a person of your birth 
and bringing up. It is no doubt foolish to 
expect the manners of a iady from you. 
Aa however I do not choose you to practise 
your forward and disgraceful arte upon 
the gentleman | am engaged to, I think it 
as well for your own sake to tell you that, 
slithough Sir Adrian is somewhat fond of 
amusing biueelf at the expense of giria 0! 
your class and manners, he invariably 
speaks of them behind their backs with 
the utmost diaguat and loathing, and there- 
fore it would be as well that you should 
reatrain yourself from exciting hie ridicale 
and his contempt,’’ 

Soe turned ber back upon her and left 
the room; and Kathleen sank down upon 
a couch in a very paroxyem of shame and 
agonized grief, 

{TO BR CONTINUED, } 


ie — 





AN INGENIOUS TRICK,—One of the puzz- 
ling tricks performed by so-called public 
mind-readers or clairvoy ants isan extreme- 
ly simple deception. 

The performer standing on the stago asks 
several persons in the audience to write 
each a sentence on a slip of paper and seal 
it in an envelope. Of course the ata 
tionery is furnished and afterwards col- 
lected, 

One of the audience is a confederate and 
writes a sentence agreed upon beforehand, 
When the assistant goes through the 
bouse gathering up the envelopes the con- 
federate’s contribution is carefully put 
where it will be the last one of the lot to be 
taken up. 

The performer picks out an envelope 
and, after feeling of it, with much ceremo- 
DY pronounces the sentence agreed upon, 
and the confederate in the audience ac- 
knowledges that he wrote it. 

To confirm this the performer tears open 
the envelope and repeats the sentence as 
though be found it on the enclosed paper, 
which is in reality another inan’s sen- 
tence, which he reads, and then picking 
up anothe: envelope and fumbling it 
over, be calls out the sentenoe he has juat 
read, 

The one who wrote it saya it is right. the 
perfor.wer tears open the enveiope, reada 
what ie in it, and proceeds in that way 
through the lot, 

—_—— i oF ee 


Sues OF THE TONGUS.—Jobn’s widow 
was inconsoiabie on her return from the 
funeral, ‘‘Poor Jobn, be was a kind and 
forbesaring husband,’”’ “Yes,” said asyin- 
pathizing neighbor, “but it is all for the 
best, You masttry to comiort yoorsell, 
my dear, with the thought that your hus- 
band is at peace at iast,’’ 

A genutieman had accoompenied a friend 
home w dinner, and as they seated them- 
sei ves at the table, the hostess remarked — 

“I trust that you will make allowances, 
Mr. Biankiey. My servant left ine very 
unexpectedly, and | was compvelie1 to cook 
the dinner myself.” “Ob, certainly, my 
dear madam, certainly,” resuponded the 
guest witb great emphasis; ‘i can put up 
witu anything.”’ 

Here is a naive declaration from the pros- 
pectus of a weekly paper issued a year or 
two sinoe 

‘The stafl, with the exception of the ed 
itor, bas Deen 
deserves (0 secure success 

“Allow me, madam, to congratulate you 
on your acquaintance with that charming 
lady,’ sald a gallant Hangarian; “she is 


very carefully selected, and 
























young, besautifal, and intelligent.’ “Ob, 
certainly,” repiled the lady. “But don’t 
you think she is a trifle conceited?” “Why, 
madam, just put yourselfin her place, and 
aay if you would not be conceited too?”’ 
rr 

In marrying men should seek happy, 
cheerful women. The sweetest and the 
loveliest wives are those who possess the 
magic secret of being happy ander any and 
every ciroumstance. 


-_—_—_—— 





Bric-a-Brac. 


On THE Ern:—It used to be a popular 
belief thata stye upon the eyelid could be 
cured by rubbing it with a gold wedding. 
ring. In France it waa the practice to 
place a gold ring under the feet of the cou- 
ple during the war' iage ceremony. 

“Gong SNackn:''—It is maid that the 
phrase ‘‘going snacks’’ originated in this 
way: At the time of the plague In London 
a noted body snatcher resided in the city 
named Smacks, His business increased 
a0 fast that, finding he could not compass 
it, he offered to any person who should 
join bit In bis hardened practice half the 
profite; thus, those who joined him were 
said to go with Snacks. Henoe, going 
snacks, or dividing the spoils, 

OaARNATION Leaves: —Carnation leaves 
are used in some places as a charm to coun- 
teract the spelia of witches. A portion of 
the girdle of a person possessed with an 
evil eye ia thrown into a fire with three 
carnation leaves, If the leaves crackle it 
ina sign of tne healing of the bewitched 
person; and then someone must spit three 
times on the person or thing, eaying as he 
does so, ‘‘Uncoharmed!”’ If, however, the 
leaves do not crackle, the aid of a monk 
must be sought, to read certain prayers 
over the affiloted one. 

How To Tsui Her Avni—Girls of 
marriageable age do not like to tell how 
old they are, but you oan find out by fol- 
lowing the subjoined instructions, the 
young lady doiug the figuring: ~Tell her 
to put down the number of the month in 
whioh she was born, then to multiply it py 
two, then to add five, then to multiply it 
by filty, then to add ber age, then to sub- 
atract 465, then tw add 115, then tell her to 
tell you the amount she has lef. The tro 
figures to the right will telltyou her age, and 
the remainder the month of her birth. For 
example, the amount is 422, she ia twenty- 
two years old, and was born in the eight 
month (August), 

FAITHFOL TILL DKaATH.— Napoleon I.'s 
Mameluke servant hasa place in biatory. 
He seldom quitted the Kmperor’s side, 
One night, after the fatigues of « scorching 
day, Napoleon retired to hia tent, and nod- 
ding off to sleep, the plumes in his hat 
caught fire from a lamp on the table. The 
devoted Mameluke rushed forward toextin- 
guish the blaze, and the Emperor, sudden- 
ly awakened by the noise, and unabie in 
the confusion to distinguish between 
friend and foe, snatched the pistol trom 
the table, and shot hia faithful servant 
dead. On discovering the fatal mistake, 
which coat the life of a brave and attaci- 
ed attendant, Napoleon was greatly dis- 
treased, 

Tus MASTIFF AND THK HEN,.—Friend- 
abipa of the strangest kind are sometimes 
formed in tho animal world. Several 
months ago a two-year-old mastifi was seen 
one day carrying «hen in his mouth with 
great care to his kennel. He put her in a 
corner, and kept watoh while she laid an 
egg, Which he ate atonce, Ever after that 
the dog and hen were the best of friends 
She would not lay 6gge anywhere but in 
the kenne!, and Le gave her in return ali 
the dainty bits froin bis dish. This was o 
clever mastiff, Notonly had he become 
fond of eggs, but he had found out that 
they were iaid by hens, and that the best 
way to get fresh ones was & havea hen of 
his own. 

THE SENTINEL (JU AILS:—A farmer in 
the West kopt @ large number of quails, 
partly for the table and partly for the 
pleasure of studying their habits, They 
had one curious custom. Every night be- 
fore it grew dark the birds formed them. 
neives into parties of twelve or so each, 
standing in a circle with their heads out 


wards and their taila in a bunch in the 
middie, One bird always stood on guard 
to each party. Iteterm of duty was only 
for halfan hour, on the expiry of which a 
oud was uttered by some 
| gr and & er t at 6 
guar y taking ita place, & 6 
| dismisved ina like way. Wher 
| bers of the birds grew ftewer, the term of 
“sentry go’’ waa increased to an hour, but 
in other respects the same form was gone 


through. 
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BKAUTIFUL FOR EVER. 





BY DAVID RUSBELL AITAEN 





Somewhere there tea radiant land, 
All beautiful for ever, 

A world by balmy breezes fanned, 
With ekles unciouded ever, 

I'pon that stormiess shining shore 

Falis music as in days of yore, 
For ever and for «ver, 


Here, close at band, before our eves, 
Unvelied by Love's endeavor, 
That laod laamortal round us lies, 
All beautiful for ever. 
Meek Bot some distant dreamland shore, 
bet here, Love murmars o'er and o'er, 
lowell ever and for ever, 
Beautiful for ever, 


FOR LIFE. 





HY THK AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.” 
“MADAM'H WARD," "THE HOUNKIN 
rHE OLOSEKE,”’ “WHITK BERKIES 
AND KKD,"’ “ONLY ONE 


LOVE,” ETO., ETO, 





OHAPTER LI. 

‘TOU SEEM to have forgotten, young 

\ wowan,” said Andrew Westwood 

aterniy, “that there ia a God above us 
all who takes care of the innocent and 
punishes the gullty.’’ 

‘I'd not forgotten it,’’ said Sabina, con- 
fronting bim with an unabashed air; “but 
I hadn't believed it till now,’’ 

Atthat moment an inspector in plain 
clothes, who bad been hastily fetched froin 
Sootiand Yard, made his way into the 
room and inquired what he was wanted 
for. 

“Weshall both have togo with you, | 
think,” sald Hubert firmly, glancing at 
Weatwood as be rose, “I presume that 
you cannot liberate Mr. Westwood at 
onoe,”’ 

‘W hat— Westwood the convict? I should 
think not!’’ said the inspector quite brisk- 
ly. 

He made a sign to his nen, who stepped 
forward with a pair of bandouffs, 

“[ aball come quietly enough,” said 
Wostwood, with a smile. “You needn’t 
trouble yourself about the braceleta.’’ 

“Ab, 1 dare sayl’’ maid the inspector. 
‘You've been rather aalipery customer 
hither, I believe. We'll make sure of you 
now,”’ 

But Hubert interfered. 

“No, no,”’ be said—‘'*Westwood is inno- 
cent! It was [—I who committed the crime 
for which he was condemned, Put the 
handcuffs on me, ifon any one, but not on 
that Innoceat man!”’ 

‘Well, this isarum asatart!’’ said the in- 
spector to himself, ‘You don’t look very 
fit to run away, sir; we won’t treubie 
you,” he salidto Hubert, witha friendly 
sinile, “Head wrong, 1 suppose?” he ask- 
ed of Cynthia, 

They bad some trouble in convinoing 
him that Hubert meaut to be taken to the 
station with Westwood; and, even when 
he had heard the story, it was plain that he 
did not quite belleve it, 

However he consented to let Hubert ac- 
coupany him; and then he remarked that, 
as it was getting late, it would be better if 
his companions started at once, 

“And the old gentloman?’”’ he said, look- 
ing at the General with interest, “Js he 
coming too?” 

Hubert healtated. Then he went up to 
the old man and touched him gently on 
the shoulder, 

“Will you look at me, sir?” he said, 
“Have you nothing to say to me before | 
gor” 

No, he had nothing to may; be would 
never say anything again. ‘he General 
was dead, 


The proceedings relating to Weatwood's 
trial and Hubert Lepel'’s confession natur- 
ally excited great interest, The whole mat- 
ter bad to be investigated once more; and 
it could not be denied that a bow! of indig- 
nation at Hubert’s conduct went up 
through the length and breadth of the 
land. 

Eveéa Flossy's indiscretions—to call them 
by no harsher name—were not held to ex- 
-ouse him for suppressing the fuct that he 
had taken Sydney Vane'’s life, and then 
allowed Andrew Westwood to suffer the 


penalty of acrime which he had not com- 
nitted. 

The detalis that came outone after apn- 
other whetied the public appetite to an in- 
credible extent. And in such acase it soon 
became evident thatno details could be 


suppremed atall. Even the fact of the at- 


leaked out, although everybody tried hard 
to keep it a secret; and great was the 
wonder excited by Oynthia's steady refu- 
sal to give up the lover who had nearly 
caused her father's death, 

“Sbe must bee beartless creature in- 
deed!" the busybodies said. ‘‘Who ever 
beard f such a revolting position? Has her 
father cast her off? What a grief it must be 
to him! Itis likes terrible oid Greek 
tragedy!’’ 

And when the busybodies heard that 
Westwood bad not objected to his child’s 
marriage with Mr, Lepel, and bad actually 
appeared tobe friendly with him, they 
conciuded that ail parties concerned must 
be equally devoid of the finer qualities of 
human nature,and that a painful revelation 
of baseness and secret vice bad just been 
made, 

Hat, in spite of publie indignation, it was 
not possible for Hubert Lepel to receive 
very severe punishment from the arm of 
the law. iie had never been examined at 
W eatwood's triai—aod the law does not 
compel a man to inculpate himself. He 
was neld to have committed manslaughter, 
and he was condemned totwo years’ im- 
prison ment, 

And Westwood received a ‘‘tree pardon” 
froin the Queen—which Oynthia thought a 
very inadequate way of testifying w his 
innocence; and he waiked through London 
streets a free man once more, and might 
bave been made into a hero bad he chosen, 
especially when it became known that he 
was very well off, and tnat he bad a daugb- 
ter so beautiful and gifted asthe young 
lady wbo had previously been known to 
tne general public as Oynthia Weat, 

Cynthia was entreated tosing again and 
again, and was assured that people would 
flock to hear ber and to see ber more than 
ever, Bbt she steadily refused tosins in 
any public place, 

She couid not overcome the feeling that 
ber audience only came to stareat ber as 
W estwood’s daughter, and not to hear her 
sing. She withdrew therefore trom the 
musical profession, and lived a quiet life in 
London with ber father, who had post- 
pone’ his departure fora few weeks, He 
would pot return to America until the close 
of Hubert Lepei’s trial, 

The General's sad death, caused chiefly 
by excitement, was felt, when the shock 
was passed, to be almost arelief for his 
friends, They all feltthat it would have 
been sad indeed if the old man had lived to 
see himself desolate, bis name dragged 
through the mud, his wife branded with 
shaine, the boy that he had loved not only 
Jaid in his grave, but known to be no kin 
to him at all. 

He could not bave borne it; his life 
would have been a misery to him; and it 
was perhaps well that he should die. His 
will had been unsigned, and the property 
therefore passed to Enid, with the usual 
‘half’ to bis widow. 

Fiossy found herself better off than she 
had expected to be. She never seemed to 
regret her actions, not even the hysterical 
outburst which had caused her to confess 
ber guilt and to hasten the General’s end, 
She declared herself relieved that she had 
now nothing te conceal. As forthe exe. 
cration that she met with from all who 
knew her atory, she cared very little in- 
deed, 

She refused to see her old acquaintances, 
and went abroad as soon as possible, Her 
lawyer alone knew her address—for she 
dia not correspond with ber English 
iriends; but she was occasionally heard of 
at a foreign watering-place, where she 
posed as an interesting widow completely 
misunderstood by a sadly prejudiced 
world, 

intime sbe married again,and i was 
said that her busband, a Russian nobleman 
ili-treated her; but Flossy was quite capa- 
ble of holding ber own against any number 
of Kussien noblemen, and it was more than 
likely that be sufiered at her bands than 
she at bis, 

In the wild Nortbern lands however sae 
finally taade ber home; and she announced 
to her lawyer her determination never to 
set foot in England again. A traveler who 
afterwards came across her in Russia re- 
ported to her relatives that she was looking 
haggard and worn, that she was said to 
take chloral regularly, and that she safier-. 
ed from some obscure disease of the nerves 
for which no doctor could find a cure, 
And thus she passed out of the lives of her 
English friends—unioved, uLmourned, 
unhappy, and, in spite of wealth and title, 


unsuccessful in all that she tried to attain. 

Knuid, the owner of Beechfield Hall, took 
a disiike to the place, and would not live 
in it for many a long day. She remained 


with Mies Vane until a year nad perssed 


abode at the Rectory. She made an ideal 


person’» wife. Her health had grown 
strovger in the quiet atmosphere of Miss 
Vane’s home; and, curiousiy enougb, sbe 
never had another of her strange ‘‘sei- 
zures’’ after ber departure from Beechfield 
Hall. She herself always believed that 
she had conquered them by an effort of 
will; but Mr, Evandaie was disposed to 
think thatehe had been ccoasionally put 
under the influences of some drug by Mre. 
Vane, and that Mrs. Vane had either 
wished to remove her altogether from her 
path or undermine her health and intellect 
completely. Ata later date she bad grown 
tired of this metbod, and tried to take a 
quicker way; but in this attempt she had 
been toiled. 

Parker remained in Enid’s service, and 
made a faithful nurse, devoted to her mis- 
tress and ber mistress’s children, and, 
above all, devoted to her master, who had 
spoken to her gently of her past, and given 
ber new bope for the future. 

And, when the little Evandaies began to 
overflow the Rectory nurseries, Enid man- 
aged to conquer her distaste for the stately 
old Hall that stood empty so many years, 
and came thither with her famfly to fill the 
vacant rooms with merry faces, and to 
chase away all ghosts of a tragic past by 
the sound of eager voices, of laughter, and 
of pattering feet. And then a deeper love 
tor the old home, now grown so besutifal 
and dear, stirred within her; and in time 
she even marvelled at nerself that she had 
stayed away so long from Beechfield Hail. 

Sabina Meldreth developed ina curious 
direction. The Rector “got hold of her,’’ as 
be expressed it, and managed to lay bis 
finger on the soft spot in her heart. It 
proved to be a remorseful love for delicate 
children; and this trait of character became 
her salvation. 

She never talked of the pastor said that 
she repented; but she gave herself littie by 
littie, with strange steadfastness and 
thoroughness, to the service of sick chil- 
dren in hospitals, She went through a 
nurse’s training, and got an engagement as 
nurse in tue Great Ormond Street Hospital 
for Children. 

Here she seemed happy; and the chil- 
dren loved her—which some _ people 
thought odd, because she preservcd a good 
deal of ber roughness of manner and 
abruptness of speech in ordinary life. But 
she was made of finer fibre than one would 
have imagined, and children never found 
her barsb or unkind or unsympathetic, 
The memory of little Dick remained with 
her perhaps, but she never spoke of him, 

During the months of Habert’s im prison- 
ment Oynthia did not correspond witn bim. 
He had asked her not to do so, Her letters 
would of course have been overlooked, 
Alltbat she could dountil the trial was 
over wasto send him flowers, which he 
was permitted to receive; amd very dear 
those boxes of rare blossoms soon became 
to him, 

Hespent a great partof histime in the 
infirmary; for his strength had been very 
much tried during the time of his convale- 
scence, and it often seemed as if his antici- 
pations wereto be realized, and as if his 
term of punishment would not last very 
long. 

Cynthia bad made bim promise that she 
should be summoned to his side if he were 
absolutely in danger. For manya week 
she used to be baif afraid to look at her 
letters in the morning, least the dread sum. 
mons should be amongst them; bat, after a 
time, her courage began to revive, and she 
dared—yes, she actually dared—to hope 
for a brighter futare. 

But, when the term of his imprisonment 
began,sbe knew that she must wait patient- 
ly for its end before the clouid of darkness 
was lifted from her iife, 

“1t’s about time we _was getting back to 
the States, I reckon,’’ her father said to her 
one day. 

‘$0 soon, father?’’ 

“What should we stay in England for?” 
he asked, without glancing at her, “J 
went to get back tomy work; anil want 
toshow youthe place, and see about the 
new house,’”’ 

For at times be drew glowing pictures of 
the house that intended to build for Cyn. 
thia some day. Cynthia used to smile and 
listen very sweetly. She never contra- 
dicted him; she only grew a little abstract- 
6d now and then when he waxed very elo- 
quent, and drew the needle a little faster 
through the work that she now aftected. 

He did not usually seem to notice her ai- 
ienoe; buton this occasion he broke out 
rather petalantly. 

‘Une would think you took no interest 
initall! You might sometimes remember 
that it’s ali for you,”’ 





after the General’s deatn, and then she 





tachment between Hubert and Cyuthia 


married Mr, Evandaie and took up her 


“I do remember it father dear—and I am 


“Well, then,” said Westwrod, at once 
restored to cheerfulness, ‘‘just you look 
here at these plans. I’ve been talking to 
an architect, and this is the drawing he’s 
made for me. Nice mansion that, isn’t it? 
You see, there’s the ground-floor—a study 
for me, and a drawing-room and a morn. 
ing-room and all sorts of things for you; 
and here’s a wing which can be added on 
or not, as is required. Because,” he went 
on rather quickly and nervously “if you 
was to marry out there, you could set up 
housekeeping with him, you know, and, 
when the family grew too large for the 
house, we could just add room after room 
—here, you see—until we had enough.” 
‘Yes, father.” And then Cynthis added 
with simplicity, which was perhaps a little 
assumed, ‘Miss Enid Vane says that Hu- 
bert will be ordered to the Riviera for the 
winter when—when be is free.” 

“What has that to do with it?” said 
Westwood, rolling up bis plans and mov- 
ing a few steps away from her. 

“Only that we had better not think too 
much about the house, father. We might 
not be able to come to it.”’ 

“Ob, that’s it, is it?’ her father said 
slowly. ‘You are still thinking of Mr. 
Lepel, Cynthia?’ 

‘*Yes, tather dear.’’ 

‘*You mean to marry the man that would 
have seen me bang and never said a word 
to save me?’’ 

“He would not have done that, you 
know, father. He spoke out at last in order 
tossve you from being re-arrested. And 
you gave me your consent before——” 
“Ay, before I knew that he had done the 
deed! I thought that hie sister had done it, 
and that he was keeping her secret, when 
I gave my consent, my girl. lt makesa 
deal of difference.” 

“Not to me,”’ said Cynthia quietly. “He 
did wrong; but I learned to love him before 
I knew the story; and I can’t leave off lov- 
ing him now.” 

Westwood sat down and began rapping 
the table with his roll of plans in a medita- 
tive manner, 

‘‘Women are curious folk,’’ he said at 
last. ‘*‘When a man’s prosperous, they nag 
at Lim and make his life a weariness to 
him; but, when he’s in trouble, they can’t 
be too faithful nor too fond, it’s awkward 
sometimes,’’ 

‘Bat it’s their nature, you see, fatner,” 
said Cynthia, smiling a little as she folded 
up her work. 

‘I suppose it is. And 1 suppose—being 
one of them—it’s notbing to you that this 
man’s name has been cried high and low 
throughout the British Empire asa monster 
of iniquity, a base cowardly villain, so 
afraid of being found out that he nearly iet 
another man swing for him—that’s nothing 
to you, eh?”’ 

Cynthia’s cheeks burned. 

“It is nothing tome because it is not 
true,’’ she said, “I know the world says 
so; but the world is wrong. Heis not 
cowardiy—he is not base; he hasa noble 
beart. And when hedid wrong it was for 
his sister’s sake and to save ber from 
punishment—not for hisown. Ob, father, 
you never spoke so hardly of bim before!’’ 

“lamonly repeating what the worid 
says,” replied Westwood stolidly, ‘iam 
not stating my own private opinion. What 
the world saysisa very important thing, 
Cynthia.” 

“I don’t care what it says!’’ cried Cyn- 
thia impatiently. 

‘But I care—not for myself, but for 
you. And we’ve got to pay some atten- 
tion to it—you and I and the man you 
marry, whoever be may be.’’ 

“It will be Hubert Lepel or nobody, 
father,” 

“It may be Hupert; but it won’t be Ha- 
vert Lepel with my consent, He has no 
call to be proud of his name that I can see. 
Look here, Cynthia! When he comes 
out, you can tell him this for me—bé 
may marry you if he’ll take the name of 
‘Westwood’ and give up that ‘Lepel.’ 
Many a man does that, I’m told, when be 
comes into a fortune. Weil, you're @ for- 
tane in yourself, beside what I’ve got to 
leave you. Ifthe won’t do that, be won't 
do much for you.” 

‘‘] am not ashamed of his name,” seid 
Cynthia, with a little tremor in ber 
voice, 

“Well, perhaps not; but I’d rather it was 
so. I don’t think I’m unreasonable, my 
dear. ‘Lepel’ isn’t a common name, and 
it’s too well known. As ‘Mrs, Hubert 
Westwood’ you will escape remark much 

more easily than as ‘Mrs. Hubert Lepel.’ 
I don’t think it is too much to ask; and it’s 
the one condition I make before | give my 
consent to his marrying you.”’ 

“I will tell him, father. Perhaps he w! 
not miud.’? 





very grateful,’’ 


“If he minds,he won’t be worthy of you 
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—that’s all I’ve got to say,”"said Westwood, 
rising to his feet and preparing to leave the 
room. 

But Cynthia intercepted him. 

“Fether, if be consents, you will forgive 
him, will you not?” she said, putting her 
bands on bissboulder and looking anxious- 
ly into bis eyes, 

‘Forgive bim, my dear? Well, I suppose 
1 bave done that, ur I shouldn't say that he 
might marry you at all,” 

“And you will forget the past, and icve 
him a little for my sake?’’ 

*1’m bound to love the people you love, 
Cynthy,” #a'd the old man, stooping to kiss 
the beautiful face, and patting her chee« 
with bis roll of plans; ‘and I don’t think 
you’ve got any call to feel afraid.’’ 





CHAPTER LII. 


fF\HE NEWSPAPERS bad cried cut that 
} Hubert Lepel’s two yeais werea mis- 

erable insu ficient punishment for the 
crime of which he had been guilty; but 
to Cynthia it seemed as ifthosetwo years 
were an eternity. 

She did not talk about him to any one; 
she interested herself apparently In the af- 
fairs of her father’s house; she madea 
thousand occupations for herselfin the new 
land to which she had gone, Occasionaily 
she bed a letter—which she dearly prised— 
from Eaid Vane, and in these letters she 
heard a little now and then about Hubert; 
but, after Enid’s marriage, the letters be- 
caine less frequent, and at last ceased alto- 
gether. Andthenshe knew that the two 
yeare were over; and that Hubert must be 
free. 

Free—or dead! She sometimes had a 
keen darting fear that she would never see 
his face again. His health had saftered 
very much in con finement,sbe had learned 
from Enid’s lette:s, 

Hier father looked at her nowand tken 
with anxious grieving eyes; but he did not 
say a word, Sbe noticed however that he 
greatly advocated the good qualities ofa 
fine young Scotchman cailed MacPaail, 
who bad lately settled on an eéstatein the 
neig borhood and had shown a great incli- 
uation for Cynthia’s society. 

Westwood was never tired of praising his 
good looks, his maniy ways, bis abilities, 
and nie intelligence, and of calculating 
openly, in his daughter's hearing, tbe 
amount of wealth of which ne was sures 
MacPhail was possessed. Cynthia grew im- 
patient of these praises before long. 

‘*Dear father,’’ she said, taking his griz- 
z.€d head between her bands one day and 
kissing it, *Liike your Mr, MacPhail very 
weil; put I shail get tired of him very soon 
it you are always praising him so much.’’ 

**But do you like him, Cynthy?”’ said her 
father. 

“Ob, yes—I think that he isavery eati- 
mable young man! | know all his geod 
points by heart; but 1 can’t say that I find 
him interesting.’’ 

“I nteresting?’’ echo Westwood. ‘What 
do you mean, Cyntby? Isn’t be clever 
enough for you?”’ 

‘‘He is clever enough for anybody, no 
doubt,’ said Cynthia, witha little iaugy. 
“But he never reads, he never thinks —ex- 
cept about his stock—and he isn’t evena 
gentieman.”’ 

«Neither am I, Cynthia, my dear,” said 
her father sorrowfully. 

‘You, you dariing old man,’’ said the 
girl ligntly—‘“‘as if you were not one of 
Nature’a gentiemen, and the dearest aod 
nobiest of men to boot! Ifhe were like 
you, father, I should think twice as mucu 
of him;” and she put her arm round his 
neck and kissed him, 

W eat wood’s face beamed. 

‘“*You’re not ashamed of your old father?’’ 
he said delightedly. ‘Bless you, my girl! 
What shall [do when the time comes for 
mé to lose you, I’a sure I don’t know!”’ 

“You are not likely t lose me, father. I 
shall probably stay with you always,’’ said 
Cynthia rather sadly. 

But she brigutened up when she saw his 
questioning face, 

**You and I shall always keep house to- 
gether shall we not?’ . 

“Don’t you: think, Cynthia,’ said he, 
detaining herassbe was about to move 
away, ‘that we might take MacPaail into 
partnership some of these days?’’ 

‘Partnership?’’ she repeated, not seeing 
his drift at first. ‘*What do you want with 
a partner, father? Is there wo mucoid for 
you todo? Or baven’t you enough capital? 
Why should you want a partner?” 


“It isn’t a partner for myself that I'm 
& KiDg abou:, my pretty [| want a so 
and partner would be for you. Ip pla 
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“No, I could not,’”’ said Cynthia quickly 


and decisively, “There is only one man 
whom I could think of—and you know 
who that one is, If I do not marry bim, I 
will marry nobody at all.’’ 

Westwood sighed and looked dispirited, 
but said no more. 

Cynthia exerted herself to be particuler- 
ly frigid to Mr, MacPhail when he next 
Visited the house, and succeeded so well 
that the young Scotchman was utterly dis- 
mayed by her demeanor, and was not seen 
there again for many a long day. 

Mr Ma-Phail was not the only sulter 
that Cynthia had sent about bis business, 
She was too handsome, too winning, to 
escape remark in a place where attractive 
women were rather rare, 

They did not often see English news- 
p*pers; but at this time Westwood took to 
poring \ ver any that he could obtain from 
neighbors or from the nearest town, One 
day Cynthia saw aocopy ofthe Standard 
was lying ina very conspicacus position 
on the writing-table, She took it up and 
read the announcement of the death at her 
Own house of Leonora Vane, aged sixty- 
nine, 

Soe wondered a little that Enid had not 
written totell herof Miss Vane’s death; 
and then the tears fell slowly from ber 
eyes as she considered how completely sae 
was now cutoff fromthe Vanes and all 
their concerns—as completely as if she her- 
melf had “passed to where beyond these 
voices there is peace,” 

And yet ebe could not forget it; absorb 
herself as she would in househoid cares, 
busy berself as she would with her tather’s 
requirements and the needs of her poorer 
neighbors—and for these Cynthia wasa 
centre of all that was beneficent and beau- 
tiftul—moments would come when the 
present seemed to her like a dream and 
the past the only reality. 

Woen had she lived so fully as when she 
knew from Hubert’s lipsthe meaning of 
his love for her—of her love for him? Life 
would be dull and gray indeed if it ocon- 
tained no memory of those exquisite, pas- 
sionate moments! For thesethe rest of her 
existence was a mere setting; and for these 
she knew well enough thatshe was giad 
that she had lived, 

Tous she sat thinking, with her cheek 
upon her nand, and the tears wet upon her 
long dark lashes; and she did nut hear the 
footsteps of any one approaching until her 
father touched her on the shoulder and 
said: 

“Cyntbia—here’s visitors!’ 

Tnen she looked up, At first the saw 
only the ruddy face and reddish hair of the 
admirable M-. MacPhail, and she rose to 
her feet with an impatient little sigh. Af- 
ter MacPoail came another n¢eighbor—a 
tall thin man with a military bearing, gen- 
erally known as ‘the Colonel,” though it 
was not clear that he had ever held any 
rank in the Ariy. 

And after these twoa stranger followed 
—also atall man, thin, dark, grave, with 
eyes that seemed to Cynthia like those of 
one who had retnrned from beyond tbe 
Krave. 

A start like a sort of electric shock ran 
through Cyntbia’s frame. it was !mpossi- 
ble for ber to speak, todo more than ex- 
tend her band 1n silence to each of the new- 
comers. And then she looked once more 
upon ber lover’s face—upon the face of 
Hubert Lspel. 

In tne presence of her father and the two 
cow parative strangers, she could not even 
utter a word of greeting. Her tongue clave 
to the roof of her mouth, snd she dared not 
éven raise ber eyes. 

Hubert seemed at first as tongue-tied as 
herself; but presently she heard him talk. 
ing in a quiet upobtrusive way, as if he 
and “ithe Colonel” were old friends; and 
it transpired that thetwo had met during 
Hubert’s previous wanderings in America, 
and that they had seen a good deal of the 
world together, 

Before long, all four men were busily en- 
gaged on a comparison of America and 
Eogiand and in a discussion on contempo- 
rary politics, and Cynthia was able to de- 
vote herself to housebold autiesand the en- 
tertain:nent of her guestr. 





and thin atthe temples; his moustache 
was alao streaked with white—bleached, as 
Cynthia knew, by trouple, not by age, He 
looked like a man who bad gone “through 
much tribulation,’’ but had come out victor 
at the last, 

And Oynthia—was she changed? He had 
thought so when he camhe upon her that 
afternoon; but his heart had yearned over 
her all the more fondly for the change. He 
bad never seen her so thin, 80 pale so worn; 
the dark eyes bad not been setin such 
hollows of shadow when he last saw her; 
the cheeks had never before been #0 cojor- 
less. But at dinner she looked more like 
her old besutifal self. 

Sbe wasin black when be arrived; but 
shecame todinner ina pretty yvown of 
¢' eam-oolored embroidered muslin, witha 
bunch of crimson flowers at her bosom, 
The color had come back to her cheeks too, 
and thelight toher eyes—he saw that, 
though he could not get herto look at 
him, 

Cynthia sat In the window, not daring to 
join the party onthe piasza—hoping per- 
haps that one of them would separate him. 
self from the others and come to her, Hu- 
bert was walking with her father now—up 
and down, up and down, deep in talk, 
Was it merely talk of politics and farming 
and common things? 

She saw them withdraw toa corner of 
the plaesa where they could converse un- 
heard by their companions, Westwood 
was smoking; but bie speech was ftiuent, 
Cyuthia could see; he was laying down the 
law, emphasising his sentences by an oat 
stretched finger, blowing great rings of 
emoke into the air between some of his re- 
marks. 

Hubert listened and seemed to assent. 
His head was bowed, his arms were foided 
across bis chest; née looked—Cynthia covid 
not help the thought—likea prisoner re- 
ceiving sentence, a penitent before his 
judge. 

Westwood turned to him at last, as if 
awaiting an answer—the moonlight was on 
his face, and showed it to be grave and 
anxious, but unmistekably kind, Hubert 
raised Lin bead and made some answer; 
and then—Cynthie’s heart began to beat 
very fast indeed—her father heid oat hin 
band. The two men grasped each other's 
bands warmly and silently fora moment, 
then both turned away. 

w eatwood took outa great red handker- 
chiefand blew his nose vehemently; Hu- 
bert leaned for a moment agalinat the balu- 
strade and put his hand across his eyes, 
Cynthia’s own eyes swam in sympathetic 
tears as shé strove toimagine what had 
been said. 

in that moment her love for Hubert was 
aimost less than her ilove for her father— 
the man who, in spite of lawless instincts, 
faulty training, great misfortunes and wis- 
stakes, bad a nature that was large enough 
and grand enough to know how to for- 
give. 

lier eyes were 80 blinded with tears that 
she saw but indistinctly that her father was 
coming across the pliezza tothe tong open 
window by which she sat, She drew her. 
self back w little, so as to be outof the 
range of vision of the Oolone! and Mr. Mac- 
Phail, She knew that the crieia of her fate 
was come 


“Oynthia, iny dear,’’ said her father’s 
homely ragged voilce—how doar it had 
grown she felt she bad never known till 
now—‘‘here’s a geontiouwan wants to havea 
word with you. And he has my good 
wishes and my friendsnip, dearie; and 
that’s a thing that I thought you'd like to 
know. He calls it ny forgiveness; but we 
know—we undersiand—it’s all the sane, 
I'll leave him with you, my beauty, and 
you can may to each olber what you 
piease.”’ 

And then he kissed ber very tenderly 
and turned away. 

She was obliged to eee him however 
when he knelt down before her and pat 
his clasped hends very gently upon her 
knee, 

“Cynthia,” said his votce- tLe other voice 
thet she loved to hear—“your father says 


Hubert was staying in Colonel Morton’s | that he hes forgiven we, Can you for- 
house, she found, and they had met M , | give?’’ 
Westwood and MacPha!! when they wer» She pat her hand upon his, and a great 
having a long trainp over the bilis; and, | tear fell down her cLeeks, 
strangely enough, Westwood had !wmed- “T bave nothing to urge in iny defence,” 
jately asked both mer to dinner, he waid, “If you like to punish me-to 
It was not until the meal was over and | send me away from you for ever—I1 k w 
the men had gone outto smoke in the! that! shall hav6é jeserved my fate 1 dar 
nlessent piezza with ite clustering vines | not ask for anything frou 
a adorned the frontof Westw i's | except your forgiveness As 
me at ‘ ahead a mw entin w vn at? 
” 508 € Treen a Hw 
a 
at Hi er oked There was a 
| as well as gravor and sadder, and perhaps | ead and touched wit! slips 
nore dignified, Hie beir waa turbing gray i fhogere that rested lightiy upou 4 OW! 





joined hands. He felt that shetrembled at 
the touch, . 

“What ia to be my fate, Cynthia? I put 
my life into your hands, I owe It to your 
father and to you.” 

‘What do you want It to be?’”’ she asked 
softly, but with an effort of which he was 
profoundly conscious and ashained. 

“Oh, my love, my only love, you know 
what | desire!’ be said, with sudden pas- 
sion; and forthe first time he raised his 
beed and looked into ber face. “I dare not 
ask—lam not worthy! If there is any- 
thing that you oan bear to say—to give me 
—you must do it of your own free will; I 
cannot ask you for anything.” 

“But you know," sald Cynthia, luoking 
athim ae laest,and letting the gleam ofa 
su.ile appear through the tears that flled 
ber eyes, ‘a women likes to be asked,’’ 

And then, when thelr eyes had once met, 
their Jips met too, and there was no need 
for Lim to ask her anything. 

But, when there was no longer any need, 
he found It easier to ask questions, 

“Oynthia, wy darling do you love me?” 

“With my wrole heart, Hubert!”’ 

‘And will you—will you really—be—my 
wite?”’ 

“Yes, Hubert.’’ 

“And you forgive me? Ob, that is more 
wonderful than ell! You bow mew the 
earth with your goodness—you and your 
father, Cynthia! What oan I do to be 
worthy of it? Heis going togive me bis 
name as well as yourself; and Heaven 
knows that] wilido my best to keep it 
olean!’’ 

His head sank upon ber bosom. 

“Hubert,” she said, ‘you must not talk 
in that way! Do you think that 1 should 
ever be ashamed of your name, darling? It 
is just that my fatber has no son, and does 
pot want bis name to die out, If you wiil 
sacrifice your naweé, instead of my sacrific- 
ing mine, &s Women generally do, you will 
make him very happy and very proud of 
you. He wantsa son; and you will bea 

son to him, Hubert darling, will you 
not?” 

And «#o the treaty was ratified, 

Hubert and Cynthia were iwarried in 
turve weeks; and the marriage turned out 
an uncommonly bappy one, Contrary to 
even Cynthia's expectations, Westwood 
and his son-in-law became the very beat of 
frienda, 

Westwood was proud of Hubert’s liter- 
ery knowledge, of his former social stand- 
ing, Of his many gifts and acoomplish- 
ments, It washe who one day proposed 
that Hubert should go back to the name of 
Lepel—the name by which he had been 
known in the literary and dramatic worid, 
and by which he would perhaps be re. 
membered long after ‘the Beechfield 
tragedy’? was forgotten. 

But Hubert refused. He was too proud 
of the pew name be bad won, be said, ever 
togiveltup. As for literature, he had no 
inclination for it now. Inthis new home, 
in a new world, with father, wife, and boys 
peside him, anda political oareer which 
opened outa future such as he had never 
dreamed of when he was writing bis plays 
and poems in Kussell Square—a future 
made easy to him by Weatwood’s position 
and character in the States, and also by the 
large fortune which Miss Vane bad left him 
unconditispally on her death—he bad no 
wish to change bis lot in ilfe, 

Outof evil had come good; but only 
i\hrough repentance and the vailey of hu- 
uiiliation, without which he would indeed 
have goue wearily and sadly to an end 
without honor and without peace. Hut he 
had wona great victory; and he was not 
without bis great reward. 

[THM END.] 
a 

DEFINING AN IM¥KESHION.—One day 
the Protessor @¢xamining the mental philo- 
sopby class, sald: 

“Ab, young gentiemen, I have an im- 
pression! Now, young gentiemen,” cov 
tinued the doctor, ag he touched bia head 
with bis forefinger, ‘‘can you tell me what 
au iuipression in?’’ 

No answer, 

“What? No one knows? No one can 
tell what an linpreasion ts?’ exclaimed the 
doctor, looking up and down the class, 

‘“] koow,’’ said a certain brilliant youth. 





An impression is @ dent in a soft place, 
“Young gentieman,’’ said the doctor, rr 
noving his hand from bis forehead, 
| wrowing red in the face; ‘*you are excun 
| forthe day.’”’ 
—_— - ~<-S— 
ay, a 
rs " . 
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you bet! Somebody threw a ale 
i ' «nelon through the window. 
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6 ame 
BY WILLIAM (OWA 
o_o 
On, would they might come back avei, 
Those days before my bouwse was bare, 
W hea litue voices thrilled my ears, 
And little feet were on the stair, 


Sweet wae the etir of dear young iifr, 
And eweet the cares jt Drought me then. 

Ooh, would that etir, those bieseed cares, 
Were in my silent home again! 


Ob, wouldfthoee days were back again, 
When little hands clang round my tnees, 
And little lize lo mine were pressed — 
l teel them strange, these hours of case. 


Now lam poor, | dwell sione, 
And totter on through etrancest ways, 
Sull longing for what never comes- 
The life and love of other days. 
ee 


A Case of Delusion. 


HY MKS HUOKY. 








CHAPTER JIL 


fyViilb weather ta changing,” sald Doctor 
| Marlot, while Hendrik wae etill busy 


with bie slides, and the reanvit«!t bis 
operation on the second skull was =i | un- 
certair. ‘I em afraid we shali bave a 
storm.,”’ 


As hespoke we beard a thander-grow!, 
A storm we hed, in afew minutes, of the 
genuine Paris kind, and the ca vera had to 
be smotvered up in tarpaulin, aud Mr, 
Wintbrop’s sitting postponed until after 
luncheon. 

Thies vexatious occurrence brought about 
the fuifilment of my wirh, and also dispel- 
led my foolish notion that Mr, Winthrop 
War Fane. 

A broad verandah with « gleam roof, sup- 
ported by iron plilara covered with creep- 
ing planta, wae one of the pleasant features 
of Dr. Mariot’s houre, and after luncheon 
we adjourned thither, to sinoke clgars, and 
watch the dispersal of the storin. 

I was standing spart from the others 
when Clement Wintbrep approached ine 
and meld: 

“Will you walk here for awhile with me, 
Mr. Carleton? You have observed me 
closely; you know Tan not mad, as well 
asl know it. J should liketo tell you the 
truth about myself, heosuse you are the 
only person woo will listen to my story 
without a previovaly-formed  convie top 
that it Je the creation of @ tmadtuan's 
fancy.”’ 

He spoke with supreme calmiuess and 
ease, twitched bis bead, glanced upwards 
inthe way | bad wlready neticed, and 
waited for my rep'y. 

1 looked towards tbe ever watenful 
doctor; be gave me asiixbt nod of assent, 
and | at once turned away from the dire ct- 
ion of the others and walked by the side of 
Winthrop (o the extreine end of the veran- 
dab 

I did not speak; hie reading of my 
thoughts, and bis intention, as 1] supposed, 
toimake au appeal tome ofsome kind 
had aurprised ine out of the power of 
words, 

1 wes driven by this surprising incident 
to abandon tne Leilef that he was a voiun- 
tari. y inosrcerated patientof ir. Mariot’s, 
He setachair forme, but placed himeel! 
with nis back ageinetthe inner side of the 
nearest pillar, and, after another twitch and 
gia: ce, ne began to epewk, with bis eyes 
directed tomy face—ver, unlike a med 
man, that, | tuoeght—and bis pauds loose. 
ly clasped in front of btu, 

“The truth avout myesell, Mr. Carleton, 
isthat lam sane now, avd that! have 
never been insane, excep. oa the cecasion 
when I committed the act for whicn | 
have tw work outa lile sentence | dare say 
you Lave been told that! ama harmless 
lunatic that mine ia a case of delusion?’ 

“Lhave been told nothing, Mr. Win- 
throp"’ 

“L wilisborten my narrative by putting 
itae lb Mariot would put it, if be were 
giving you en acccunto!l uy case, He re- 


garde il wilt) wremt inierest, The doctor i» 
apoot fellow, «gentleman, and very well 
road foraspecalist. Labould Quod nim an 
agiéee.6 Companion, 1 1 could ever yet 
ridofthaw olber One who iso constantly 
wib we that | cannot) give my thoughin 


to anything else, except by avery Wrong 
efoat” 
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whom | believed myself to have murdered 

and who wase total stranger to me; that 

be—Dr, Mariot—was consulted, and pro- 

nounoed it a pure case of delusion, on all 

the grounds of ecience and also of evidence; 

that I, finding it useless to urge the truth 

upon persons who were rooted in theirown 

view, and feeling that I was bound twex- 

platea crime which I knew I bad cow- 

mitted, no matter how proofiess it remain- 

ed, and also fearing that | might again be 

attac, ed by the momentary tnenia which 

had led to it, and that auotber life migut be 

sacrificed & my own terrible u.isfortune, 

aud the obstinate incredulity of wy friends 

this is how be would putmy explanation 

ot my case to him, you undorstand—bad 

willingly given ayself into his charge. 

Finally, all the formalities were complied 

with, and that { bave been in bis asyiom 

éver since, a victim to welanci olla, and to, 

the best of bis belief, a bopeless case. Do 
you eee it now, Mr, Carleton?’’ 

Never in my !ife bad [| found a question 

80 difficult to anewer, or a look so difficuit 

to evade, 

His irrational statement was set forth 

with aluoid reasonableness which wade 

me feel as if 1 were going distracted. 

He resumed with some troubie in his 

voloe: 

“Ah, you donot anewerl You are not 

sosure thatiam not a madman as you 

were just now, and you are not clear about 

my motive for telling you the truth and 

earnestiy desiring you should believe it, 

But! oan expiain this easily, if you will 

only try to put yourself in my piace, and 

take those bare facts into your mind. Five 
years ago | was in France, making a walk- 
ing tour through the Pas de Calista, and 

one evening, at nearly dark, when I was 

approaching Boulogne sur-Mer—my deati- 
nation for the time—by way ofthe sea 
coast, and bad almost reached the tishing 
village of Portel,a great storm that bad 

been brewing came on. I knew the fishing 
boats were oul; the sea had been rough al! 
day, and wasnow coming in with great 
thundering waves, the tide being nearly 
full, I liked to witness the strifeof wind 
and sea; but theresuddenly urose a strange 
hurry in my brain with the whirland the 
noise, and ] rushed along the edge of the 
faiaise at the topof my speed, There isa 
steep ascent from the coast by the face of a 
sand-bill,at a little distance frow the village 
and juetes ] wes burrying tothe spot at 
which the crooked path is reached from the 
level, a wau came hurrying upto thetop 
and, with a wild gesture, tried to stup me, 
uttering #ouwe tu coherent words, After. 
wards | understood that he meant to warp 
ime ofthe danger of the desoe.t—a great 
vantie of thesand-bill baving brokeo away, 
twenty feetavove the sand and shiugie, | 
suppose be had barely escaped with his 
life, Kut the hurry in my braio was wh'rl 

ing and roaring like the winds aud waves. 
I cursed him, struck at bim with the joad 

ed head of the beavy stick 1 carried, and 
rushed on, still along the falaise, knowing 
only that be bad fallen backwards, and no 
thinking of anything except the burry in 
wy brain. You eee, Mr, Carleton,” be 
continued, “if l werea madman! couid 
hardly give you #0 acouraté an account ov! 
wy mental condition. I have not forgotten 
one sensation of that night—between the 
time when the storm began to worry me 
andthe time when I! lay down to sleep 
with my koapeack under my head, in a 
litthe thicket, and felt that I must sie p 
though all the world were being blown to 
the four winds, It was day wheao I awoke, 
aud remembered, with borrar, all about it 
There was no hurry ip wy brain now; there 
wae no fever in my blood; my natura: cau- 
ion had returned to me. I got up and 
walked back tothe off side of Portel. aA'| 
along the way Lloould mark the signs of 
an o©xiraordinarily high tide; and all along 
the wey | wondered how it was with the 
wan whom I bad struck, | supposed he 
was some One belonging to the village or 
its neighborhood, 1 bad no distinct idea of 
hie person, Ignorant as | waa of the 
dangerous rent in thesand-hill, J he psd he 
bad falien On « ledge of the path ana pick- 
ed himeelf up, Or that he had been picked 
upand taken care of in tue viliage. Of 
course ll must Ond him, and make what 
amends Loould for my act of insane vio. 
lence, [ came lo tbe spot, and oace wore 
tuere wasaburry in my brain; but it did 
not master m6, 1 mastered it, and with it 
my loathing reluctance to look over the 





Here Winthrop’s face darkened strange 
y, and apelin ] saw tie twiten apa the 
giant ce 

LD Mar “ a . 

ars a Clg Cale 

mur ve - 
. iy 4 * , ” 
sa eof dem a, Socused uy-eifof mu 
der apd i ei#ied on every sort of effort wo. 


ing wade to Lrace 1hé lndeulily of the man 


ing up into the very space left by the rent 
in the sand-bill. If the man had fallea 
over the edge be wust have been killed by 
the fall, or carried out by the retresting 
waves; certain death eltber way. Who was 
the man? That, Mr, Carleton, 1 have never 
knowo. | remained in the neighborhood 
for some time, but no intelligence reached 
me; there was no word of any one being 
miissed from the village or the district, 1 
got all the newspapers containing intelli- 
gence of the department; but there was not 
an advertisement, not a notice of any dis- 
appearance. | went away, and returned 
again to the neighbor. oud, still there was 
no sign; tnere bas never been any sign. 
Somewhere ir the world—it may be near 
tome orfar from me—there are people 
who have been condewned vty wy act to 
the agony of suspense—the agony of utter 
ignorance respecting the fate of one beloved. 
Whomsoever the man way bave been, 
somebody loved bim, somebody wanted 
him, somebody waited for bim at home.’’ 
How steadily he toid bisstory; with what 
an air of consistency, mad asit was! His 
faes was iilto see, and thetwitch and up- 
ward glance were frequent. 
The acute wieery in bis voice toucbed 
me Ww the soul, My fancy was highly strung 
up by this time; more than fancy was 
aroused now. 
“The story is true,’’1 said to mysel!; 
“the nan is not mad,” 
And tbe man knew that! bad eaid this 
tw myseil, and replied to it. 
“Once more, Mr. Carleton you are right. 
I am giad to see that 1 have convinced you, 
because I may now hope togetheip. But 
first, you must learn why Ihave Leen 
helpiess, My mother became alarined by 
my jong absence, and the tone of my rare 
letters. I bad sunk into great despondency ; 
an entire change had paseed over me, | 
would not go to her; she came to ine, with- 
out giving meany notice; and under the 
influence of ber astonishment and grief on 
seeing the change in me,! told ber tre 
simple truth asl have toid you to-day,’’ 

‘‘and she refused to believe your state- 
ment?”’ 

‘Absolutely. Among those things 
which Ioan never forget, isthe betrayal 
by my mother’s face of her first terrible 
suspicion that 1 was mad! Her looks, ber 
shrinking, cowering agony wight almcet 
have uude me so. Sve consulted ber 
iriends, especially Potter, and 1 let ber 
think I did not know; she got doctors to 
see ive, ae though by chance, and | fell in 
wth the pretence, I think they were un- 
certain for a while, for very close inquiries 
were made into the possibility of wy state- 
iment being true, But it was never confirm. 
od in avy particular; and when’’—bis face 
darkened still more, and his voice changed 
—‘*when I was enabled to clear upa _ por- 
tlon of the mystery, or, at least, to save 
them from wasting inguiryina useless 
direction, when 1 could tell them thatthe 
men | had killed was nota fisherman ora 
peossant, buta gentieman, then they reac- 
lutely refused to entertain the matter at ali. 
I] was pronounced insane; and my poor 
motber, acting under the advice of ber re- 
latives—l bave pone on my father's side, 
and am ber only s.n—consigned me to the 
care of Dr. Mariot, of whom 1 have not to 
cousplain in any respect, Observe, Mr, 
Carivtou, 1 freely consented. The only 
diflvrepcs between my wotuer and myseit 
is tue reason for wy seciusion. She holds 
my case to be one of delusion; I know i: to 
ve oue Of homicidal mania, aud that sane 
as | Dave been ever since that one outbreak 
—sane, and sad a8 sane, Heaven is witness 
—lam nota man to be entrusted with 
liberty! Now, you bave heard me, Mr, 
Carieton, wil. you help me?”’ 

Of course, be bad told me the truth. Of 
course, he was now perfectly sane. A sud- 
deu outbreak of homicidal mania was not 
s very rare a phenomenon; this was aciear 
case of 1t. 1 was convinced, and 1 wouid do 
what he asked, provided I should be as. 
sured On good authority that the revelation 
of the truth, aod the olscovery ofthe desd 
mau’s identity, would not involve penai- 
tiesto Winthrop, It was clearly best tu 
asseut unconditionaily at pieseat; so | 
assented, 

‘ I] wil Lelp you, Mr. Winthrop,” I said. 
“But bow am | to do so?” 

‘Proseoute the inquiry for me, You are 
a journaiistand @ novelist; make the facts 
known; you shall bave the exact date, aud 
as close a deacription of the face of the man 
1 killed, ag 1 can give you in words, 1! ain 





| coge Of the sand-nill, lest by any chance he 
| should be lying in the peth, maimed ty 
ny biow. | looked over; be was not tuere; 

| aaw the jagged edge a tew feet b “ 
were rent Lad been madé,and the 

leairoyed Saw greet maces 

} earth and sand scattered on the shingie ve 

| neath, and beavy drifts of seaweed washed 


‘up among them. The ide rad come .eap- 


no artiet, or Il might draw his portrait for 
you witb unerring finelity.”’ 


narrative, that you bad no! distinctfidea of 
the man at the time of the occurrence. You 
did not see him dead; how-then can you 
deacribe his tace?’’ 

He moved a mep nearer w me, laid his 
band on wy arn, looked straight into my 
eyes, and wade me this awful answer: 
‘*Reoause a face looks over my shoulder 
ali day iong; and in the night, when I 
wake, I know itisthere. What face can it 
be, but his? And it was when I had told 
my mother that this had come to me, to 
help me expiate my crime against the liv- 
ing; it was when I would have had the face 
described in an advertisement, that she re. 
fused to believe my story, and they ail ag- 
reed that I was mad, that it was a case of 
delumon. Delusion! Mr. Carleston, the 
face jw looking over my shoulder now; it 
is looking into your eyes; its own are fol- 
lowing the change of your countenance,”’ 


He had glanced up several times while 
he spoke, and the action gave terrible reali 
ty to this ghastly fancy of bis. 

“It ja the face of a young man, a happy, 
hopeful. bandsome young man! It has 
dark eyes, orisp-curiing, dark brown 
hair, asmiiing wouth; the smile islikea 
iover’s—eweet, musing, and fullof mem. 
ory. And this was be whom | killed!” 
Mad! Mad! Mad! I had never seen 
Winthrop until that day; he was, in the 
ordinary parlance of the world, nothing to 
ine; but the now overwhelming conviction 
of bis insanity, and the terrible perception 
of bis suffering, caused me acute pain. 
“Now, Mr. Winthrop, if you please, all is 
ready,’’ said a clear, } leasant voice close to 
us, and Dr. Marlot came up, smiling, but 
darting a keen look at ine. ‘The light is all 
it should be, Mr. Janssen tells me, and he 
is waiting for you.’’ 

Winthrop said nothing, but he stepped 
out from the verandab, and walked brisk. 
ty towards the group assembled on ihe 
jawn. 

‘TL am afraid he has disturbed and dis- 
treased you, Mr, Carieton,’’ saia the doctor, 
courteously; “but I thought it better to let 
him bave it out with you, for lcould see 
that you were puzzled, as any one without 
special experience in mental disease migot 
paturally be. Mr. Wintbrop’s is one of 
the most curious cases of delusion I have 
ever known.”’ 

“Such an awiul one! So ghastly, so 
haunting, so inseparavie trom himeel!! 
The wonder is tbat it has not driven him to 
suicide long ago.”’ 

The doctor looked grave, but did not 
take up wy remark. 

“This notion of bis, that bis imaginary 
crime might be repeated if he were free 
from restraint, is nodoubt well-founded, 
and its leading to his voluntary submission 
to detention is very tortunate.” 

‘‘Most fortunate, Shall we join the 
others?’’ 

lt was weak on wy part, but I did not 
feelatieto doso, lsbrank from seeing 
Winthrop again, and longed to get out of 
the house, 

I therefore pleaded a forgotten engage- 
ment, asked the doctor to teil Hendrik, for 
me, tbat he woula find me at the Hotel du 
Louvre at seven o’clock, and took my 
leave. 

I walked from Neullly to the hotel, feel- 
ing myself under a strong necessity for tir- 
ing myseif out, went to my room—one at & 
pieasant helght aboive the restless, noisy 
street—placed myself inan arm-chair in 
front of the window, which I threw open, 
and fell asieep—as I bad done more than 
onoee, on reaching a satisfactory crisis ina 
novel, or bringing a story toa happy con- 
clusion, The perusal of this particular 
human document had taken a grest dea! 
out of me, 

l was awakened by the opening of the 
door, and looked up. 

“Hendrik! My dear fellow, what is the 
matter?” 

He took a seat before replying, and then 
spoke with extreme graxity. 


“Something very strange, and inexpli- 
cable. I hardly know how to tell it to you 
vest. You are‘aware of the nature of that 
poor young man’s delusion? Dr. Mariot 
told me about it while Winthrop was talk 
ing to you. It appears that it was supposed 
p -ssible there might be some truth ip the 
strange story he told when his insanity re- 
vealed iteelf; but the delusion of the face 
looking over his shoulder dispoeed of al 
that. A horrible idea, is it not? 1 wisned 
I bad not heard it, at least uati! after 1 bad 





The tone in which he uttered these extra 
ordluary words—a complete contradiction of 

ne of Die former statements—senta thrii! 
through me, 

“I don’t altogether understand you,” | 
said. ‘You told me, in the courseof your 


done my work, it gave me sucu ap UnCAaD- 
ny feeling; and yet it was well I bad ! eard 
] got to work es usual, and get aD 
pression — 
| ] bade him, impatiently, go on. 


‘*Lucius,” said ne, ‘when 1 looked at it, 
Winthrop’s was not the only face on tae 
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plate. There was another—looking over 
bis shoulder.” 

I gasped out something, 

“Yes, there it waa, the face—tne delusion 
of tne poor fellow, which is no delusion at 
a!l—tbe proof of the truth of his story, the 
evidence that here is aeane, but haunted 
man, shut ap from the world, Don't 
imagine that I am mad, you shall see it for 
yourself, to-morrow,” 


I need not repeat what weaaia to each 
other about this occurrence. All our specu- 
lations were vain; but we indulged in 
many, neéverthelew, Hendrik recovered 
composure On the amazing matter sconer 
than { aid. 

He was satisfied to admit that,’ in the 
present state of our knowledge, it was im- 
possible to account for the presentation of a 
piantom of the imagination by a sun- 
picture; but he had no doubt science would 
seupp'y@n explanation in time. He had, 
bowever, more to tell me, 

‘Luctus,’”’ he began again, ‘not only is 
the face there; but I know it,”’ 

“You gnow it? Whose face is it?’”’ 

“It is the face of Robert Trencbard, whom 
I believed to bave been killed, in a sudden 
fit of madness, by the man who, in Marlot’s 
inad-house, is called Wintbrop; and Mech- 
tilde bas mourned bim for five years, in 
utter ‘gnorance of his fate,”’ 

‘‘Mechtilde! Was he then “a 

“Tney were lovers; but not actually en- 
gaged. Trenchard was an American; he 
was Visiting England whenI fell in with 
him, and we grew intimate, I soon saw 
how it was with him and my sister, and | 
spoke to him. He was a reserved fellow, 
and | knew littie or nothing of his affairs, 
1 never learned more than that his parents 
lived in New York; ifI bad a notion that 
his father was a very wealthy man, it was 
only a notion, It was agreed that he should 
return to bis own country, to make such 
arrangements as be thought fit—and come 





‘pack tomy sister as a suitor of honor 


should, if he could bring usan assurance 
of her being welcome in his family ina 
strange land. With this understanding 
they parted. He had togo to France on 
sone business, and meant to take a French 
steamer for New York. Mechtilde bad 
deferred to my wish thatsbe should not 
write to bim ontii he had written to ber; 
but, from the bour oftheir parting to the 
present, she has never heard from or of 
Lim. Robert Trenchard vanished utterly 
out of our knowledge, I cannot tell you 
what she suffered from hope deferred, trom 
suspense, from the misery of ignorance 
and dread. All that is over now, of course, 
and she has outlived it; but it nas left an 
indelible mark upon ber, and aleo made 
her morbidly anxious and distrastfual of 
the future for Jacqueline, Itistwo years 
since Trenchard’s name has been uttered 
in our house, Tne last time when she beg- 
ged me to let it be unheard henceforth, 
and then she said: ‘1 am sure he is dead, 
and I am at rest in that security. He bas 
not been faithless,’ Lucius, the tace on the 
piate is Trenchard’s; how am I to tell 
ber?”’ 

“I do aot know. Take time over it; tell 
herin yourown timeand yourown way 
that you have certain knowledge of his 
death; but do not teil her more, Leave ber 
to what peace she has scquired. I think 
you will find that she will be consoled still 
as heretotore, by her belief that he was not 
faitpless,”’ 

And so, I bad been right; Mechtilde 
Janssen was a woman with a story. 

i saw the plate on the following day, end 
tha face was there, looking over Win- 
throp’s shoulder; but, fortunately, not 
toucnipg it, so Hendrik wasable to ex- 
puoge it witbout injury tothe figure of his 
sitter, 

The likeness was an admirable one. 
Winthrop’s mother—whose name Hendrik 
bever disclosed although, I presume, he 
learned it—was much pleased, and sent him 
& mossage of warm thanks, 


A few months later Potter called on Hen- 
drik—who bad told methat be had com- 
‘unicated to bis sisterthe fact tbat Tren- 
Cuara’s death was ascertained beyond a 
doubt—and gave kim newsof Winthrop. 
The poor feilow’s bealth bad begun to fail 
rapidly, apparently without cause, and he 
Was not likely to see another Spring: but 
be was much less melancholy. 

‘He sticks to his imaginary murder still, 
With ail the obstinacy of a lunatic,’”’ Potter 
Said in conclusion; “but bere is one great 


improvement in his state—the face 10 
ger (ooks Over bia shoulder, and be is | 
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the skull to account for it, A most extra- 
ordinary case!” 
(THE END ] 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


Many things have been written and sald 
regarding the waking operations of a man’s 
mind, but tne silent workings of the same 
are and have been very often omitted. The 
silent workings are such ss apply only to 
the mind when asleep, Thus, dreaming, 
raving, and the like, come under tbis class, 
The phenomenon we shall try to explain is 
that called somnambulism. What is som- 
pambulisn? It really means an acted 
dream. 

Indeed, tue judgment seems to be entire- 
ly gone in the case ofthe somnambulist. 
Dangers are encountered and feats of 
strength scoomplisbed that would sppear 
miraculous to the person who did them if 
awake, Take for instance, the case of the 
gentieman and his nightcap, Every morn- 
ing this gentleman's nightcap went amiae- 
ing. Noclue could be got toits where- 
abouts or how it had been disposed of, At 
length he was suspected of being a som 
nambuliet, He was watched. During the 
middle of the night he rose from bed, pro- 
ceeded to the top fiat of the house, opened 
the window in the roof, climbed from there 
to the rigging of the house, along which he 
proceeded with the greatest agility, pulled 
off his nightcap, and carefully placed it in 
the chimney-pot! This he had been doing 
for nights in succession, for in the chimney 
d« zens of the caps were found. Yet, when 
that man thought of his perilous walk, he 
shuddered at the very idea of waiking 
along such @ narrow foothold. 

Cases, also, are on recordin which the 
mind whilein astateo! somnambulism 
has shown itseif more acute and active than 
when awake, 

A lawyer’s case may be cited. This law- 
ver bad for days tried to find out a method 
he could adopt for clearing a client’s repu- 
tation. The case presented peculiar diffi- 
culties, which, indeed, were so difficait 
that the nignt preceding the trial found the 
lawyer atili fighting fora solution of the 
problem. At length he gave up in despair 
and went to bed. 

Daring the night, his wife saw him rise 
from bed and proceed to the table. He 
searched for pen, ink, and papér,and when 
he found these, be sat down and wrote bur- 
riedly. At length he stopped writing, 
placed the paper carefully away, and re- 
turned to bed. 

Next morning he went up betimes to get 
‘asolution,’ ashe told his wite. Bat she 
had good newstor him. She bade him 
search hisdesk. There he found a paper 
written out evidentiy ashorttine ago by 
his own hand; bat when he did it was quite 
a mystery to him, 

He read the paper,and found that it 
gave him the very key he bad been trying 
to get for his case, He expressed astonish. 
ment at tue affair, and was sitting down to 
attempt by aid of memory to know what it 
all meant. 

His wonder can be better imagined than 
deec-ibed when he was informed by his 
wife that be had written it bat a few bours 
before, whilein astateof somnambulism, 

From so many divergent cases it is very 
ditiicult todraw any inference on which 
we can depend for strict accuracy. Bat be 
tbis as it may, it cannot be doubted at least 
that the somnambulist can accomplish 
things he could never do ifawake, There 
is a putting on of a new natare. 

The timid become fearless; the weak be. 
come strong; and the mediocre become in- 
genious, The only conclusion we can 
come to is, that the mind works under con- 
ditions, and displays phenomena, which as 
yet acience has but imperfectiy observed. 
and still less carefully concluded what 
thetr meaning implies. 

All the five senses of the somnambulist 
are potawake when he is inthe state of 
active dreaming. There may be the activity 
of the eye along with the torpor of the ear; 
the activity ofthe mind slong with the 
sleep of one Or nore of the senses, 

But, asa rule, ‘be muecular sense seems 
alwaya active; aud wany of tbe ui at re- 
markable performances both of natural 
and induced somnambulism seem referabie 
to the extraordinary intensity with which 
impressions On that BENsE are perceived, in 
consequence of the exciusive fixation of 
the attention on its guidance, 

Tue dominant idea inthe mind geseral- 








ly finds great help irom the muscular sen- 
sations; the prevailing idea, indeed, is «x- 
pressed by toe various notions of the body. 
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spectators in roars of laughter at the droll- 
nese of bis imitations. 

These and a thousand other examples can 
be given of the various phases of somnam- 
bulism. It waseaid that there may be the 
torpor of one of the senses attended with 
the activity of the other. 

The following story illustrates this, Cal- 
vin and another friend were once travelling 
through Germany. One evening they er- 
rived ataocountry inn tired and jaded. 
After refreshments, tbey resolved to em- 
ploy their time in reading and listening to 
a book on theology. 

Calvin's friend was elected to read, This 
he did for about halfan hour. Now and 
then Salvin putin a word of criticiem; but 
he was surprised that bie friend made no 
repiy, but always continued reading. At 
length Oaivin came to the conclusion that 
his friend was asleep and yet reading. The 
inference waa correct, for when Calvin 
awoke him, the man, although he had been 
reading aloud mostcarefully, did not know 
one single tact the book contained! 

The ourious fact regarding somnambu- 
lism 1s, that the person subject to it cannot 
remember anything he did while in that 
state. This differentiates it from dreaming. 
And again, it often ocours that she mind of 
the somnambu)ist can be gradully diverted 
by careful scheming, into any channel! the 
experimenter desires. The case of the of- 
ficer who served in the expedition to Louis- 
burg may be taken asan example of this 
kind of somnambalism. 

The narrator of the siory says: 

‘At one time they (his companions) con- 
ducted him through the whole progress of 
a quarrel, which ended in a duel; and when 
the parties were supposed tobe met, r 
pistol was put in his hand, which he fired, 
and was awakened bythe report. On an- 
other occasion they found him asleep on 
the top of a locker or bunker in the cabin, 
when they made him believe he had fallen 

overboard, and exhorted hiin to save him- 
self by swimming. He immediately imi- 
tated allthe motion of swimming. They 
then told him thata shark was purecing 
him, and entreated him to dive for his life, 
He instantly didso with such force as to 
throw himself entirely from the locker up- 
on the cabin floor, by which he was much 
bruised, and awakened of course.”’ 

There is also a peculiar case of somnam- 
bulism called ‘induced somnambulism,”’ 
It consista in the maintenance ofa fixed 
gaze, for several minutes consecutively, on 
a bright object placed somewhat above and 
in front of the eyes, at #80 abort a distance 
that the convergence of their axes upon it 
js acoompenied with a sense of effort even 
amounting to pain. 

When the state of somnambulism is thus 
obtained, jast asthe naturai, there is no 
remembrance of what the mind or body 
was engaged with. There is, however, lees 
agility shown by the person in this state, 
In natural somnambulism, every part of 
the muscular system seems to be active 
and capable of doing almost miracies; but 
when in the induced somnam bulistic state, 
the person’s moveinents are siow, and the 
mind’s activity is very heavy and difficult 


to rouse, 
rT 


STINGS FOR THE STiINGy.—The follow- 
ing are from @ ovliection of epigrams reiat- 
ing to the miserly babita of certain illus. 
trious men, This is one on Malborough, a 
couplet, about a bridge over a small st.6am 
at Blenbeim: 

“The lofty arch his high ambition shows, 
The stream an embiem of his bounty 
flows.”’ 

Once a rat was found dead in Lord 
Eldon’s house, und an anonymous eplgram 
was composed for the occasion: 

“Found dead, s rat—no case could sure be 
harder, 

Verdict — confined a week in Eldon’s 
larder,’’ 

Hook waa once invited to dine at the Star 
and Garter by askinfilot peer. For a party 
of four there wasa 6inall chop apiece, a few 
potatoes, and a pint of sherry. .After the 
meagre dinner, Houk sang the nation an- 
them with the refrain: 

‘‘Happy and glorious, 
A pint between four of us, 
God save the king.’’ 

The smartest of this collection ts# not in 
verse, but plain prose, and Hook «said it 
Invited to dine by a lady, a piste was un- 
covered, and a brace of scant cutietsa ex- 
posed. 


‘Mr. Hook,”’ sald the bostess, ‘you see | 


your dinner.”’ 
“Thank you,”’ beerved Hook 
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Scientific and Useful. 





A Saneiaice UMBRELLA.— Birmingham, 
England, employs 1000 umbrel'sa makers, 
One of them claims to have invented a 
transparent umbrella that will allow the 
bearer to see what he or she is about to run 
into, as well as what is about to run into 
him or her. 


CLEANING,—To clear ornaments of ala- 
baster, dissolve borax in boiling water and 
apply with e cloth or soft brush; rinse 
carefully and dry in the sun. (2) Glass 
veeseis may be cleaned by shaking in them, 
when half full of water, crushed egg suells; 
or abot may be employed in the same way 
and is equally effective, Care should be 
taken, however, to thoroughly rinse the 
article before using it again. 


Tux TELEPHONR.—A very interesting 
telephone experiment has been tried in 
England, The Rev. Cowper Smith and 
his deacons have allowed the local tele- 
puone company to place their transmitters 
in his church, with the result that persons 
in various distant parta of the town were 
enabled to hear and epjoy all parts of the 
Sunday services. Doctors with their pa- 
tients, apothecaries’ assistants in their 
shops, an invalid lady confined to her 
room, and others used the instruments, 
and heard distinctly the singing, reading, 
preaching, prayersand ail the sounds of 
the moving congregation. 


Boots.—A London shoemaker has in- 
vented a boot to make small people appear 
tal. The invention isan odd and ingen- 
fous one, Instead of tacking six inches on 
to a person’s heel, pair of entirely talne 
feet made of cork is put into the shoes, 
When the wearer gots into them heor she 
is rained acoording to the inches of cork, 
Of course, in this invention the original 
toot is made to combine with the cork one 
under the leather in such a manner that 
the line of demarkation is not peroeptible, 
The size of the foot is sacrificed, it is true, 
and a larger boot is necessary with the 
cork “elevator” than would be the case 


naturally. 
——_-_————> - > -— 


Farm and harden, 


CoLp.—A small crack in the wali of the 
stabie will do greater injury than w leave 
a window out. More harm results from a 
constant current of alr coming ona portion 
of the pody of an animal than when the 
animal is exposed entirely. 


GETTING THE Bust.—The Swiss (Gov- 
ernment very wisely distributes $30,000 
every year in prizes for bulls, The prize 
pulls ere not allowed to be taken out of 
the country. The chief sources of farm 
profit in that country are from butter and 
cheese, 

PouLTRY.— Dressed poultry commands 
f/ceuta more per pound than live poul- 
ury. For a six-pound fowl this is 40 cents, 
As dressed poultry can be more easily 
shipped to market also, it should pay to 
dress the poultry instead of shipping alive 
io coops. 


FopvER.— lnstead of exposing the corn- 
todder in the fields jt should be stored un- 
der cover a8 soon a# dry enough, and it 
would be an advantage to have it in the 
barn before it gets wet, which, however, ia 
always possible, butthe lesa exposure to 
rain the better, 


Tue Soi..,—Cultivation of the soll is at 
the foundation of our civilization. Without 
it there could be no permanent aviding 
piace forthe family. it would seem de- 
sirable, then, that our farmers be taugit 
the greatest wisdom, that they may 
see and rule wisely, and their muscie 
strengthened to give them physical 
enaurance for every emergency or strug- 
wie. 


PaAsTUBING,—“I- have ‘seen,’’ says a 
sheep tarmer, ‘a field which bad teen 
used as a pasture for colta and calves 
till about onethird of it was covered 
with golden-rod and blackberry vines 
changed to @ fine grassy gward in three 
years by putting in a few more sheep than 
it would keep in good condition, anc 
yiving them extra food to make up the 
ticiency.”’ 


Savt.—Salt Is seldom given pu 
under tue supposition that it is ir 
which istrae if the salt is given i: 
juantities; but recént experiments 
bat wait s necessary © a iilimite 
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Giiving and Receiving. 

The subject of proscuts, their giving aod 
their receiving, is one which periodically 
makes ite appearance in every household. 
On the wedding of any near relative or in 
timate triend, the matter is revived; and in 
spite of the large amount of discnasion the 
question On each occasion receives, a simi 
Jar condition of nebulous uncertainty ex- 
ista whenever the point recurs, 

There is, of course, much that is genu- 
ine in the feeling which dictates the cus- 
tom of giving presents; bat it is impossi- 
bie not WH see that in many cases it is re 
carded as a social exaction, severely taxing 
alike the puree, the ingenuity, and the tact 
ol the donor. 

Where the genuine desire cxists to in 
crease one's friends’ or relations’ posses- 
sions with some positively useful or season 
able object, there is usually very litvie 
difficulty in the choice; but when, as in 
the present day, 80 many subtle social 
factors are brought into play in the regula 
tion of triendebip, the trouble is—to some 
peuple at least—considerable. 


The wedding preseut difficulty may be 
regarded as ove of a peculiarly exasperating 
nature & all concerned, except perhaps the 
manufacturers and vendors of such expen 
sive trflee. 

In this connection, a point in which a 
vast amount of jogenuity will be displayed 
by some is the ekil] with which a purchase 
will be made, the actual value of which it 
would be difficult for any but the initiated 
to suspect, 

To obtain something which will look 
like what it bas cost, or, if possible, a 
little more, . a desideratum with not a 
few. 

Again, to those who posseasa large circle 
ot triends and acquaintances, there enters 
the yuestion of duly considering the natur- 
al susceptibilities and the tastes of each and 
all; in the present day, indeed, the latter 
point is one which needs most caretul con- 
sideration. 

With those who are known to possess a 
know edge of art and the wauy fascinating 
ing 60d outs of bric a brac, greater care in 
selecuion 18 necessary thao with those who 
are regarded oy their iriends as being in- 
different to such matters 

Altogether, the question is one traught 
with innumerable aifticulties. 

In spite of all these inconveniences, it 
must be admitted tha’ there remains some 
slight element of pleasure in tue matter of 
present choosing, for the ch ice of a 
present entails the pleasant exercise of a 
certain amount of patronage, aud, 1 may 
be added, not a little “choppimy,’’ with 
the concomitant excitement ot turning 
Over Buy YUantily of arl.cies lo be selected 
from. 

Bewilierment, it is trae, only too usual 
ly OD BUCH OCCABIOLS Be ZeB Lhe uuwary, 
with the fatal result so familiar to all wao 
have either been married or bad apy ac- 
quaimtance with newly married couples 


An eminent painter is indecd known to 
have Once 6!) med as one of the reasous for 
bis relusing \) enter int: the sta e of matri 
mony, that be dreaded the avalanche of 
wedding preeents with which he koew he 
would b very admiring 
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more with the artistic taste displayed by 
each than by the position of the donor. 

Ase matier of tact, thw latter roint is 
not the least of the many d fi culties 
surrounding the qeestion o! giving pres- 
ents. 

Though in the abstract, and indeed in the 
concrete, it may see.n pleasant Ww receive 
presents, in not a few cases their receipt is 
regarded only in the light of a troublesome 
formality, the very practical expression, in 
fact, of that species of gratitude which bas 
been well defined as a lively sense of favors 
yet to come; for it would seem a tacitly ac 
cepted understanding tnat some refurn is 
expected 

Again, there are the presents which cer- 
tain persons of grateful disposition con- 
sider it right to bestow on friends and rela- 
tives tor serv.ces rendered—services which 
could not exactly be repaid in money—a 
form of present which happily possesecs 
few or no disagreeable elements, though 
requiring not a little tact In ite manage- 
ment. 

This tact ie no less necessary in the dis 
tribution of those well-meant and gener- 
ally essentially useful presents which the 
wel)—to-do are in the habit of sending trom 
time to time to their poor relations 

In spite, however, of all these aod nu 
merous O\her features, many of them agree 
able, many others very much the reverse, 
which enter into the custom, the custom of 
giving presents retains its hold on society, 
a hold which, indeed, it ws sate to predict, 
it is scarcely likely to lose, for the institu 
tion is one apparently ingrained in human 
nature. 





Youno men, let ue remember that real 
ability is shown not in criticising but in 
constructing. It does not require much 
brainsto be a de+troyi g critic Smal! 
calibered men can point out what they sup 
pose are detects iu the Iliad. An idiot can 
manipulate the muscles of his face and 
nose 60 as to manulacture a sneer; but be 
couldn’t look intelligently beautiful though 
he tried ever 80 hard. A tramp with his 
toul fist and club could deface and destroy 
& masterpiece of a marble statue. [t would 
require the genius of a Phidias to rm piace 
it. A low browed firebug could apply the 
inceudiary'’s torch to the flueat arcbitectu 
ral structure that stands like fr z:o music 
before the rapturous gszs of men. It re 
quires a Corns opher Wren to erect such 
a structure. A baod of mad Nihilists 
could in o#e night demolsb and destroy 
every work of art in the Louvre. It would 
require the genuises of ten ceaturi’s to re 
build and replace it. Keal worth is shown 
not in destruction, but in construc ion. 


AFFLICTIONS, in whatever torm they 
come, are like a curtain dropped trom 
heaven to earth, closing in the soul with 
God, and shutting out the world. Whoat 
time the evening begins to fall, the land. 
scape with ite words and waters, iis flow. 
ere and trees, ite vales aud Jolty bills, tades 
from the sigbt; but up youder, in the dark 
ling firmament, a solitary star comes out, 
and asthe darkness deepens, sti]) more 
brightlv shines that eveniog star SS» is it 
with effi ction, when it falls upon a pious 
soul. Then is its hour of night, when the 
spirit shadows of darkness gather round it, 
and the world, like the Jandecape, is shut 
out. But there beaven high, up in the 
very uarkness, like the star of evening, 
God's loving eye is seen to shine; and the 
soul, which in prosperity perbape saw it 
not, cannot but see it now. 


Wen secular pursuits leave no room 
for more important duties, the mind may 
gradually become so intatuated as to be 
pleased with ite shackles, and mistake prs. 
perity tor peace, till at length nothing lees 
(han a total reverse of the scene may be 
sufticient to break the enchantment. 

As every degree of hatred, envy or con 
lempt entertained in the mind must ua 
avoidably cut off ite communication wita 
ldivine good, surely no one in that state 
cau be the instrument or channe) of con 
veylog it © another. 

In the case of the seed, or the ‘‘bare 
grat cast into the ground to die, tne 


} resurrect st 





a new lile—t) a iile a 
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|} gether pew and tresh s the Case 


| this mortal body, the lile which it is tu ze 


ceive through its dissolution in the grave 
may be new and fresh; as new and fresh 
as was the life which man’s body had be. 
fore the condition of mortality attached to 
ital). Nay, it may bea better life even 
than that. Death is not the destruction, 
but the quickening of it. 


MEN see one phase of & person perbaps 
strongly exhibited, and straightway jadge 
bim by that Perhaps, if they would 
wait and watch, they would see him hat- 
ing those very faults in himself, and weep. 
ing bitter tears over them. Certain they 
would see other sand redeemable quali- 
tics 

In ascending the mount of rectitude we 
are more apt to indulge in reflecting on the 
past than in contemplating the future; and 
80, comparing our attainments rather with 
those behind than with those before us, we 
easily and often mistake our resting p'acet 
for our j purney’s end. 

A corkurtT will is never without reasons 
for pot listening to the dictates of con 
science; it dreads nothing more tbano ite 
own reformation, and consequently pre- 
fers contradictions to certainty. 

An oratorical exposure of the depravity 
of human nature 18 nO more a proof ol 
victory over it than an elaborate lecture on 
the materia medica is proof of a healthy 
constitution. 

IF the obecurities occasioned by the de 
pravity of human nature were removed 
the heart of one man would answer to that 
of another, as face answers to face in a 
glass. 

Virntrur by regulating our desires, no! 
only improves and prolongs the comforts 
of this transitory life, but prepares us to 
resign them without murmuring. 

A HUMBLE mind seldom exercises itse)! 
im great matters; ite attention is to real re 
quirings, and these relate, for the mosi 
part to tbe day of small things. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE is apt to contemn or 
disregard those bumbling attentions to the 
warping vo'ce of wisdom, by which alone 
wo are preserved from evil 


PeusonaL biemishes are so iar like a 
mirror that they expose as much the de- 
tormity of thoee who ridicule them as of 
those who are ridiculed. 


IF no one were to offer advice to others 
till be had submitted to it himself, it is 
probable the number of counselors would 
be considerably reduced. 


Ir is one of Satan’s most subtle devices 
to put & person upon trying to humble an- 
other's pride by a malignant and insidious 
«xercise of his own. 

To desire to know that, which if we 
should know and be required to do we 
would nevertheless refuse to comply with, 
ig not true devotion. 

Tak one prudence in life is concentra 
tion; he one evil is dissipation; and it 
makes no difference whether our dissipa 
tions are coarse or fine 

Toss who do not spare others have no 
just claim to indulgence themselves, and 
when they fall seldom excite much com- 
passion. 


Persons of weak minds and a strong 
will seldom suspect the muchief they con 
tinually occasion to originaie with them- 
selves. 

Tue desire of happiness is natural to the 
buman mind; but all do not consider where 
alone ‘t is to be found, nor in what it con 
sie'8 

Tre lessons of lile make deeper impres 
sions than the lessons of books, because 
they wouch the heart beiore they reach the 
bead 





AN «flort t 
| by « repetiuion of sin is like flying trom a 
serpent and moeting a lion 





juliet a wouuded conscience | ¢ 


The Werid’s Happenings. 


Pies are unknown in Paris. 


Ot 9,000,000 Germans living away from 
Fatheriand 7,000, 0 are in this country. 


Swallows are being traiaed in France to 


act as carriers of dispatches in case of war, 


The purpose of making envelopes blue 
on the inside is to prevent transpareacy—and scru- 
Uuy. 

Doctors who recommend quinine say 
that onions are the next best thing to knock a 
chill. 


Gonera! Boulanger bas been offered $300 
per week to pose asa hero in a Chicago dime mu- 
seum, 


The Bank of England employs over one 
thousand clerks, and its bulidings cover eight 
acres, 

Bird's vests of the edible sort bring their 


weight in silver for the tables of rich Chinese man- 
darins, 


Farmer Baker, ot Lyons, Ia, after suf- 
fering two weeks from uncontrollable hiccough, died 
of exhaustion, 


Mr. avd Mrs. Hayner. of Buskirks, N. 
Y,, weigh 725 pounds—Mrs. H., who is the better- 
half, weigbing 410, 


Pope Leo rises at 6 30 the year through, 
and often gives audience to his secretaries before sit- 
ting down to breakfast, 


A Chicago husband and wife both filed 
petitions for divoree on the same day, each without 
the knowledge of the other. 


Sewer diggers in Ticonderoga, N Y., 
lately, came upon the bones of Lord Howe, killed 
ip battle there on July 8, 1758, 


The Sultan of Turkey maintains 474 car- 
riages, at an expense of 2 300,000 francs a year. Most 
of these carriages are of French make. 


The amount of money distributed this 
year in the betting ring at the races on tracks near 
New York city is estimated at $30, 000, 000, 


An clectric car company in Erie, so it ia 
sald, detaile an extra man on eachcaron market 
days to help ladies on and off with their baskets, 


A New York dressmaker has complained 
to Court of a dingy old green parrot next door 
which awakes her in the morning by shouting **Fx- 
tra!’’ 

A craok at Aitoona wanted a telegraph 
operator to send bis love to every operator in the 
world, aud to collect the costs on delivery of the 
meseages. 


A Savannah paper tells of a woman in 
Wadley, Ga., who has become a grandmother at the 
ageof 3%. She married when only 14, and her daugh- 
ter did likewise, 


A Svony Run cow has recently died from 
over-indulging in a lot of pastry. A baker's wagon 
was upset lu a stream aud the cow ate several pies 
which duated down, 


At Altheimer, Arkansas, two colored 
preachers bave been jailed on a charge of arson. 
The bullding burned wasa meeting-house belong- 
ing tO an Opposition sect. 


Somebody figures out that 3000 000 peo- 
ple walk about London's streets daily, and that in 
so doing they wearaway a ton of leather particles 
from their buote and shoes. 


According to a recent estimate the num- 
ber of war vessels launched last year by the naval 
powers of the world was 49, while more than 100 
were building when it closed, 


Among the aged domestic animals owned 
by tarmer Brown, of Tuscarawas county, Uhio, are 
a dog 16 years of age, a cat that is nearly 17, a roos- 
ter of 13 summers, and a cow of 22. 


The late Wilkie Collins was a victim of 
the opium habit, and, his friend Edmund Yates seys, 
Look more pure laudanum than would have sufficed 
to kill a ship’s crew or a company of soldiers. 


Justice Ford, of New York, bas com- 
mitted to prison a young man who made from §2 to 
$10 a day by begging, disguised in rags, and who 
lived like a lord at nights, moving in high society. 


When the builers of the steamer Corona 
exploded, destroying 40 lives, nothing was saved ex- 
cept the certificate of the United States boiler in- 
spector to the effect that the boilers were all right. 


At Tonawanda, N. Y., John Roach, an 
old pensioner of the British army, won s wager by 
drinking a quart of whisky in 2’, minutes, and was 
volunteering todrink an additional pint when he 
feil dead. 


A jokeron ’Change at Cincinna'i was 
observed te have a white thread on bis shoulder. Of 
course, the first friend be met undertook to brush it 
off, and, failing, picked it up and pulled, and was 
astonished to find it without an end, The full spool 
was in bis breast pocket, 


The best-hundred-books idea has reached 


Germany. Thirty-five lists being given, the follow- 
ing Engiish authors were included iu the number 
stated: ‘Shakespeare, 21; Byron, 14; Scott, 14; Dick- 
eas, 14; Macaulay, 11; Jearwin, 10; Burns, 9; Thack- 
eray, >; Carlyle, 5; G, Eliot, 3; Chaucer, 2."° 


At the Paris Exposition a Fiorentive 
friar shows a watch ovulya quarter of an inch ia 4l- 
ameter, Ithas notonly thetwo regular hands, but 
a third which marks the seconds, and a microscopl 
dial which indicates the days, weeks, months and 
years, It alsocontains an alarm, and on its front 
lid or cover an ingeniously cut figure of Sct. Fran- 
cis, 


L uis Miller was married 25 yeare 4g? 
iu St Petersburg, Kussia, toa youug and beautilt 
wowan, Shortly after he came to St. Louls aod 
sinassed atortune Eventually their correspondence 
ceased throegh defective hotel service in Kassia 
Fach believed the other dead In fact, he r 

ed a letter announcing bie wif 
married A iewa 8 ago tr 

» 
ng made w 
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THE SHADES OF FIGHT. 





BY 6. M.B, 
ee 
l sat by the day and watched its sun 
Grow pale and hide in the western frown; 
The golden gleams died one by one, 
And oh, how the shades of night dropped down! 


I sat by my iife and watched iis dre 
Salil into a sea of sighs and drown, 
I saw ite radiant rays expire, 
And oh, how the shades of night dropped down! 


A Practical Test. 


BY A. ©. 8, 














a house furnished and decorated un- 
der his own inspection—art-furniture 
being one of his many “fads,” 

‘*] like to strike out a line for myself in 
furnishing, a8 wellasin other things,” be 
used often to say to his frienda, 

But the friends did not muoh iike the 
line he had struck out in the smoking- 
room. It consisted of two oak settles, one 
on each side of the fire, with very straight, 
tall backs, and no cushions. Tom had 
picked them up cheap in an old village 
inn. 

“So unconventional,” he said. The 
frievds, generally with a backache at the 
moment, sighed after conventionality, but 
said little, for Tom had very gocd whisky, 
and was a very good fe/low, they all said, 
except when his favorite ‘‘fad” of all was 
in his mind. 

At the first sign of the entrance of this 
into the conversation, the friends usuaily 
had engagements which demanded their 
immediate presence, It was heralded by 
one particular sentence which they well 
knew. 

‘*] do not believe in arbitrary class dis- 
tinctions,” Tom would begin, “1 have, in 
fact, a practical teat——’’ 

Bat at that moment the sole occupant of 
the settles was generally Tom him- 
self, 

“Ah, welll” he soliloquized on these oc- 
casions, ‘‘a successful experiment will con- 
vince not only the filppant butthe thought- 
ful world. I can wait.” 

The last few words were true, Patience 
was certainiy one of Tow’s leading charac- 
teristics, 

Stil, one night when the friends had left 
Lim in peace, be was sitting alone on the 
end of one of tie settles, kicking the top 
bar of the grate, with a frown on his face, 
as he said to bimeelf: 

“Three years—four years—should be 
enough; but it is difficult work. Now, 
last night she did not seem to appreciate 
the ‘French Kevolution’ nearly so much, 
Had some different frook on—thinking of 
that, no doubt. I’li ask Mrs. Smith to 
prevent that sort of distraction, at any 
rate— What did you say, Mary? I 
didn’t ring.” 

Ee turned round with a shade of irrita- 
tion in his voice. 

“Yos, sir.” 

“Mr, Chester,’’ corrected Tom. 

“Yes, Mr. Chester. 1 couldn’t remem- 
ber what you gave me to learn,”’ 

“Couldn’t remember!” began Tom, 
“Fetch the book here, Mary, at once,’’ 

Tom’‘s voice made her steps speedy, and 
in less than three minutes she stood at the 
elbow of his chair with the most modern 
of French grammar books in her small 
hand. 

He found the place he bad carefully 


marked the night before, and was going to 
give her a scolding inthe tone of voice 
from which his friends fled, when he 
glanced up at her—and involuntarily soft- 
ened his words and tone, 

Tbe girl standing by him was plainly so 
frightened, so very anxious to take in 
what he said to her now, that his scolding 
ended abruptly in: 

‘‘Make haste then, Mary, and never for- 
get agaip.”’ 

Downstairs she ran, and, drawing a chair 
up to the kitchen fire, put the book and her 
6ibows on her knees, and gave her mind to 
the part Tom bad marked, oniy ‘disturbed 
by the voice of Mra. Smith, the house- 
keeper, as she said at intervals of five min 
utes, which were given to complications in 
her knitting. 

“There, Polly, my girl, don’t worry your 
brains too much. What master wants wilh 


T°: CHESTER lived by himself in 


leaching you such stuff, | can’t think. 
Cooking and cleaning—that’s what I was 
taught; aud {it’s poor comfort master would 
have if ne one knew nothing but 
boo ke,’ 

Mrs. Smith had made thess rewarks be 


fore during the eigbteen ; the Polly 








“Mra. Smith, I’m ready.” 

“Very well, my girl, You might 
straighten you hair a little, though, while 
I pick up these stitches.” 

Polly rammaged in a large, deep drawer, 
and at last extracted froma mass of wus- 
lin, cheap lace, and ribbon, two exercise 
books, a pen, and a much-worn book of 
History. Armed with these, she, Mra 
Smith, and the knitting went upstairs. 

Tom was in the library—a room contain- 
ing no temptation to anything but study. 
He had lined it with books, and excluded 
all casy-chaira, 

The drawing-room was their piace, he 
said, and theirs alone in Tom’s house; tor 
mo one entered the drawing-room except 
admiring friends of Mra, Smiib and Poli ys 
when Tom was out and they had “com pau y 
to tea,” 

On one straight-backed chair Tom waited 
for them. Mrs, Smith took another, to 
which she was evidently well accustomed, 
at the end of the table; and Polly sat down 
at Tom’s right band. 

He had on a pair of spectacies,not needed 
in the least by bis thirty. five years; but he 
had always a sort of feeling that they 
would be a help to him in gaining and 
keeping Polly’s attention. 

Very carefully she went through the 
French exercise she gave him, underlining 
her mistakes, and only once stopping when 
Polly said, apologetically: 

“It’s blotted, and that I know,” to say, 
“You do not need the worde ‘and that,’ 
Mary.”’ 

Then he went through the mistakes with 
ber, explaining each at length; so much so, 
indeed, that Mary’s thoughis had wan. 
dered to a “gray costume’ she meant to 
have for Sundays, before he came to 
the last. 

She wea recalled abruptly by bis demend 
for her grammar book; but the verb com- 
mitted to memory in the kitchen had more 
or less left it in the library, and the specia- 
cles were wholly unnecessary aids to the 
gravity of Tom’s countenance, when he 
jaid down the book and took up Green's 
‘History of the English People,’’ which he 
read aloud to her on alternate nights wiih 
Carlyle, while she took notes, 

She had covered about two pages of Ler 
note-book, with a straggling nand-writing, 
when nine o’clock struck. Tom’s voice 
and the click of Mrs, Smith’s needles stop- 
ped together, 

‘1 sbould like better preparation next 
time, Mary,’ he said, a8 he shut the 
book, 

“Yes, Mr, Chester; good night, Mr. 
Chester.’’ 

Followed by Mrs. Smith with a decorous 
“Good night,sir,’’ Mary left the room,siow. 
ly at first; but when they reached the kit- 
chen stairs, it did not need Mrs. Smith's 
“Hurry, and see after supper, Polly,” to 
send her flying down the steps with a swilft- 
ness which gave the books she threw on 
the table impetus enough to send them off 
again. . 

Tom put away the books, took off his 
spectacies, and stood by the fire, lighting a 
cigar with some deliberation, and thinking 
of the work be had tried todo that even- 
ing, and en many an evening before. 

His ‘‘fad’”’ was very near his heart. Two 
years before, when Mra, Smith told him 
that ber failing powers needed the heip of 
younger eyes and fingers to keep bis house, 
it had occurred to him that here wastheop. 
portunity he bad long wanted, to prove bis 
theory that education alone transformed a 
man into a “geotieman,’’ & woman into a 
“lady;” that the accident of birth was 
nothing, for all class distinctions were the 
mere arbitrary growth of ages of tgnor- 
ance, 

He inquired carefully into the system of 
teaching pursued at most of the large or- 
phanages, and having discovered the one 
he considered macet complete, took frou it 
Mery, aged fifteen, bright, intelligent, and 
with a manner neither too assured nor too 
shy. 

‘Excellent ground,” be said to hime«elf, 
“She will assist ny housekeeper, and ber 
education will be carried on by myself,’’ 
he said tothe head of the institution, who 
stared, but said nothing. 

At eighteen he meant w send her to « 
thoroughly good finishing sciool for a year, 
to acquire whatever might be beyond his 
own power to give; and then he would 
reach the crowning point of Lia ‘‘practica! 


test’’—he would marry Ler, 

And tbe only day-dream Tom ever had 
was one of a day when he would be abies to 
say, in a large room full of incredulous 


| people, including most of his friends: 


/ w ne to 1Lrod uce ny Wiie 
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It wasea wet Sanday. Tom had turned 
over books, smoked, and used strong lan- 
gUage about the weather, most of the day; 
and at four o'clock he could no longer en- 
dare it, but halied the first break in the 
clouds, and set out fora house where he 
bad a stauding invitation from an old friend 
of bis family, for “Any Sanday atfter- 
noon,”’ 

He very seldom availed bimeelf of this, 
for he cared little for society, and had no 
great liking for thie special form of 
it. 

But he felt it part of his work not to lose 
touch with the world which was to wel- 
come his wife—to acknowledge the success 
of nis experiment. 

Mrs. Courtley was ‘at bome,’’ and Tom 
was shown into her large, bright drawing- 
room,a cheering contrast to the wet streets, 
and his own library. 

It was full of people, and Tom had ‘for a 
moment some difficulty in seeing bis little, 
keen-eyed, sparkling hostess. He wade 
bis way to her, and was greeted laughingly 
by ber with: 

“Well, Mr, Ohester, is Diogenes your 
ideal at present? 1 thought I bad lost you 
as a guest; an old woman doesn’t like that, 
Never mind, sir, lsball forgive you this 
time, though you don’t deserve it, You’re 
a favorite of mine, don’t you know. And 
now yo" want some one younyer than my- 
seif to talk to, Let me introduce you to 
my niece, Lady Maria Wood. Maria, my 
dear,’’ to a tali girl who bad been standing 
near the fire, but turned at the words, and 
acknowledged Mr, Chester’s bow. 

“Lét me get you a chair,” said Tom 
to her, being the first thing he thought 
of, 

“Thank you,” she said, withasmile ‘I 
was si(ting here just pow, behind Aunt 
Sarah; there’s room; ait down, won’t you? 
Do you know my aunt well? She seemed 
to have missed you. I’ve never been here 
vefore, and | don’t Know any one, I do «#0 
want to; and { oan’t very well go up to 
Aunt Sarah, and say, for instance, ‘Who is 
the old gentioman in the very shabby 
brown ooat?’ He’s someone clever, I 
know; be's written a book or sometbing. 
Do tell me if you know, I’ve never been 
in London before; my bome’s in Ireland. 
len’t that a coufession!—the first, 1 mean — 
well, both, perbaps.’’ 

She had chattered fast, and stopped a 
moment to rest, leaving Tom leisure to 
glance at bie face, while he trieu to trame 
au answer which should belong to ail her 
queries, 

A sweet, round, girlish face met bis eyes 
—young, fair, with soft brown halr all 
round it, 

The siight, youog gure looked slighter 
atili inthe dark-green cloth dress she wore; 
and Tow saw that he was talking to a young 
woinan belonging to aclass he had often 
contew ptuously described as “neither «ne 
thing nor the other,”” neither schoolgirl or 
woman. 

Bat contempt was the feeling furthest 
from Tom that afternoon. He listened to 
her chatter, and gave her information ocon- 
cerning things and persons in London, 
which was a little vague and reckless; but 
laughed and confessed himself trankly 
when she said, after one or twoof bis 
most astonishing statements, in her pretty 
voice: 

“Are you sure, Mr. Chester?” 

When Mra, Courtley came up to their 
corner, and said, ‘‘Maria, you wil! sing to 
ua?’ Tom, to his own great surprise, found 
biweelf cftering toturn over her pages of 
music, 

Directly after, It occurred to him that he 
knew nota note of music, and should pro- 
bably make a muddle of it. 

‘‘Never mind,” hesaid to bimself, “it’s 
asong. I'll go forthe words,” 

And go for the words he did, mantfully; 
and afterwards her pretty, ‘Thank you, 
Mr, Chester; you turned them exactly 
right,” belped to meke him really vexed 
to realize that !t waa alx o’clock, and he 
mustat once tind Mra, Courtley and take 
his leave, if be weant to be in time for a 
never neglected Sunday duty—tea in the 
library with Mra. Sinith and Polly. 

7. * os . * 

He was Guile in time, Polly—in a dark 
green dreas, with a wide stripe of bright red 
ail down the front, bordered with shining 
and wonderful buttons, the whole copied 
with infinite pains from one abe had seen 
in church, and mentally exaggerated dur 
ing her walk bome—had jum brought up 


twa. 


“Tell Mra. Smith I'm in,’’ Tom said tk 
her; whereupon she ran dowu the kitchen 
staira, and reappeared with Mra, Saith 





brief, well-chosen allusions to the simpler 
topics of the day. 

Mra, Smith's replies were chiefly, ‘Yes, 
sir; really, sir; no, sir,’”’ In unvarying or- 
der, with no regard to the subject under 
discussion. 

Polly's remarks, Tom prided bimsaeit, 
had lately shown growing intelligence; but 
to-night it seemed to hiin she was inore apt 
than ever before to break into his own de- 
cidedly elevating topic, with references to 
‘that dreadful poisoning case in Hoxton,"’ 
and ‘that murder at Manchester,” 

Her frock, too, surely it wasn’t quite 
what it should be—and yet he had seen 
friends of hie in something like that. 

He thought she sat unusually awkwardly 
On ber chair, too, and she had apparentiy 
quite forgotten his bygone reimonstrances 
on the subject of grammatical errors, 

Tom telt very disheartened when Polly, 
Mra. Smith, and the tea-things had gone 
downstairs, 

He had watohed Polly fold the table- 
cloth with an odd s3nse of a difference be- 
tween those strong, firm, pink handa, and 
tue white ones be bad seen playing with 
her tire-esoreen, as their owner talked to 
him in Mra. Uourtley’s drawing-rooin ,three 
hours before, 

“But she'll get on all right with pa- 
tience,’’ said Tom to himeel!, with return- 
ing hope, as he filled hia second pipe in the 
smoking-room, “and | might, perhaps, 
speak about that frock.”’ 

At the end of the next week Tom had a 
letter, which he had for some time been 
vaguely expecting. He reveived it, how- 
ever, not without a great deal of grum- 
bling. 

A cousin with whom, in apile of bis 
many odd way?, Tom bad always beon a 
favorite, bad made hiin promise to come to 
ber wedding, 

“Some time next Suumer,’’ she had 
said wheu she wld bim be “imum 
come,’’ 

May—early in May aa it was, wo 
hardly struck ‘Tom as summer, Suil, he 
put that down to the general unreiiabie. 
nees aud unreasonabieness of women's 
plans, and, with several heavy sighs, 
packed his portmanteau, 

Auything out of the ordinary routine of 
his life be disliked intenséiy; and now he 
felt a martyr indeed, for he had beea weak 
enough, as he called it on the way down, 
to obey # sentence in his cousin’s letter, 
whiob had said: 

“And you must come on Monday, rom, 
If you only come on Wednesday, | 
shouldn't see you. Several otuer people are 
coming on Monday, too.” 

He reached bis destination rather ate in 
the evening, and came inw tie «.« ving- 
room after he had dressed for uinner, ony 
just in time to be told: 

“Take in Lady Maria Wood with you. 
Girl over there—white frock, brown hair.’’ 

Very much astonished, ‘Tom made his 
way toler. She received bliin with a litile 
start, and sald in the pretty voice ‘Toi had 
remnembered clearly for the lami ten Gaye; 

“Ob, Mr. Cueater, l'un #0 glad toree you, 
I didn’t know you were to be here. Lucy 
only said, ‘my cousin,’”’ 

“Then you know Lucy?” Tom said, feel- 
ing at the same time tuat this statement of 
a self-evident fact could bardiy Le called 
a brilliant conversational ¢ flori, 

“Oh, yes, we were at school together. 
I never knew she was your cousin till the 
other day. How atupid lain! How couid 
I know? I’m to be Ler bridesmaid, Don’t 
you hops it'll be fine on Wednenday, and 
to-morrow, too, that we may have some 
tennis?” 

Tom said, hastily, that there was nothing 
he bad more at heart, or words to that e!- 
fect. 

But whetuer his wishes were immediate- 
ly and literally concerned or not, the wea- 
ther nextday could not better bave met 
Lady Maria’s. 

It was remarkable for characteristics 
foreign to most days in May—it wea boil 
warm and fine. 

Moat of the peopis staying in the hours 
spent the greater part of the day playing 
tepnis, Among them, Of course, Tow aii 
Lady Maria, 

And, at the end of the day, Tom cou ‘| 
not In the least make up his mind wheter 
Lady Maria's pretty figure and sweet far: 
shone Wore bo Bd VaDlage in ber loose, «) | 
fannel tennis frock, or the trim, dark 
ho bad firat seen her in, 

“tow do some women know 
buy, and not others?’ he worn 


| 4s D6 wal UDder the trees gettin, « 
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an exciting and exhausting v 


The first night Tom 
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the touch’’—esk ber if there was any bope 
stall furbim. Asto Polly, “his ! 
test,” his Hoaltriumph to come—a peir 0: 
bright blue oven ry sang | face, and sweet, 

irlieh ways taken them utterly out o' 

‘om ’s life for the moment. 

He was thoroughiy head over ears In love 
with Lady Maria 

“If she won't have ue? Well, let’sonly 
hope sbe will,”’ wae ali ibe reasoning Tou. 
wee cepabie of, during bis stuaving thal 
worning. 

Luncueon time cam‘; T.m had no 
berved bimeelf for the crisis 

At two o'clock the wedding came off; ano 
Tom stood in the cour: b f. ling every mu- 
meat woree,whiie be watoved Lady Maria, 
wnuo seemed to him more lovely than eve: 
In her faint yellow silk. 

Toe afternoon went by; the bride was 
poue, @very one else going by the eveniu, 
‘rein, a8 Tom himeeif meant w do, 

He pulled bis courage wgether; foand 
lLeiy Maria in the garden; toid ber be 
vever «afterwards could rewember what; 
and iisvened breathiesely for her an- 
aeer, 

lt came: 

‘Oo, Me. Cheater, I'm eo sorry; but—but 
l'in engaged! 1’ 80 sorry, though.” 
a . * * e 

He osugut the earliest possible train, and 
bed pearly reached bome when bis arm 
Was ee Zod by one of bia Iriendse—the wom 
obsoxwue Ol them all, Tom thought biw at 
that monenat 

“Ou, Coester, old fellow!’ he began; 
“Deen GOWD at wat Wedding, haven't you? 
Sev Maria Wood toere? Toid ne sue was 
Kvloy. Nioe girl, don’t vou think? We'se 
e.geyed, you kuow, Ouaiy a fortnight, 
theo gO; DOL etall too lme for your con- 
Kre uations,” 

Tou was close to hinown door, He took 
Out big iatlob key, and saying to the sowe- 
what disooinfited friend: 

“Allright, you shall have them—some 
time."’ 

lie then let himeelf in and siammed the 
door, Tuere was e bright fire in the iib- 
rary, Poily brougwtt bis slippers aud it 
the jamp. 

(tradusily Tom began to feei a more 

lncid frame of iniud coming over nim 

sady Maria was awoot, Tom gavea very 
buavy sigh, Soe was—well, everthing; bus, 
afier all, what was the use of tuimkiug 
aooutle now? 

And he could atill do mankind that grea: 
service, will show them his priucipie 
proved b his practioal test; and, who 
could telif—many wight go and do like. 
wire, and tue result fur tue race be beyond 
woras Lo describe, 

‘ne warm glow known only to the bene 
factor of bis race was beginning w vver 
00.16 Tom's crushed feeling of despals; tho 
fre was warming bim thoroughly. 

Ho bad just decided to send tor Polly for 
an hour's reading, and had wmentaily 
cooben tue Onisbivg eobool, when Mra 
S ulth's tread was heard outside, 

‘Come in,” Tow said, in answer to ber 
knook, 

Nav came in; stood just inside, twisting 
lier Dace spron, At last, when Tow 
turned hastily around and ssid, ‘Weil?'’ 
aie eum : 

‘Yeu, sir. Polly, she didn't lize tocome 
and teil you herseif. Sue's that alily, when 
1 tell her you'd be sure to be pleased; it’s a 
very good toing for ber, Well, sir, it’s the 
| pemyaer that brings the evening letters. 

ie’s wanted her everso long; and now he 
wants her to name the day, and they'll 
bave the banne put up next Sanday—if 
you're agreeable, sir?’ 
| el 


The Lost Wager. 








BY T. CHAMBERS 





4 Duuog ver favors, and the way she 
sivaed her partiality for Gustavus 
Luuler was lo give bimarich father, 

in att nding wo bis wany offices, Chuler 
keulor 8O snoceeded In exhausting the lja- 
bor warket that nothing was left for Gusta- 
vue to ao but play pool, biiliarda, stroil 
down Pali-Mad, and take to bimeelf other 
roul-stirring and vigorous recreations, 

lu thie waik of life be wasably aided and 
sieied by a companion in leisure named 
N thant | B.oesom, an ingenious inventor 
sf «Apedienta, pot to cach Time by the 
for@iock, bul rather to push bim along. 

By a sroke of fate, it happened that Gas. 
'avus O76 fine morning came across Mr, 
Bicesou in Bond Nireet, and after remare 
woen 'oetr haopy oopjanction, invited 
Nathaniel to walk with bim, 

Some way down the street the pair stop- 
a Delors Whe pinte-giase front of Mr, 

ompkins, their trusty and trusting 
talior. 

Behind the window, in +ddition to the 
‘newea tu tweede,’’ there had lately been 
arrenged @ ininiature Madame Tuasaud's 
of stony laced waxen figures, 

‘] wey, (iue,”’ said r. Blossom, in ea 
thougbs.ui love, “*wbat a lot of dummits 
Tompkioe bes got in bie window! fhai’s 
the wey our money goes, old fellow, to 
clothe tbose wyx bt ggars.’”’ 

Cunsidering toe many vain overtures Mr. 
Tompkins bad been making to Nathan el 
for ti emettienent of bis .aat little account, 
the providing of raiment tor dummies 
could only by @ stretch of the inagina' ion 
pe esld to ¢€flect Mr. Bicem:. 's exche quer. 

**1 do believe,” went on Na.baniei, “toat 

ur respected creditor puis them in the 
window 1o @are us oui of countenance. 
Tnere is onein the middle whuse Riaensy 


es UNE bas queer methods of distri. 


eve goes through ie Hie seems Ww eay 
w, pay Op. Net, or into ovourt you gO. 
an’t stand it 1 must quit the scene 


{ get’ 





“Stop a moment,” cried Gustavus,detain- 
ing bim “H ve you ever noticed, Nat, 
what a resemblance even s living men 
bears to adummy when he is standing tna 
a tailor’s window? | would bet Ofty doliars 
tbat I could stand tuere all day. and never 
be token for anything but a dummy.” 

“Tt is posasibie,”” answered Mr. Blosso 0 
dryly: “put for ali that, I’ll take yuu. 
Fifty or a bundred?”’ 

“By Jove,” «xclaimed Gastevus, ‘‘you 
didn’t think I meant it as a vet, Na'?’ 

**] certainly did, vear boy; bat of course 
if you say you didn’t, why——” 

Mr, Bi ss0m nade a movement with his 
Laud, and biew io the air, as if he wafted 
Mr. Coa.er's resbness Ww the clouds, 

“No,” replied Gustavus firmly; “I am 
not going to slip out of it that way. Having 
made the bet, 1] siand by it, and, win or 
jose, I’m your man. Les it ve fifty.” 

“Done!” cried Mr, Blossom joyously. 
“And no, friend of my soul, the goviet 
sip; let us seal the compact in the flowing 
bowl, Let an agile baneom convey us 
ewiftiy through the madding crowd wo 
Italie’s son, the dark-browed Tavalio, who 
ia compelled by circumstances over which 
be hes no control to conduct @ restau ant 
ip the Strand. Tuere we will carouse ’ 

Tnat night, due to the receipt of myster- 
lous mesesges, the friends of buth Mr, 
Chaler and Nathanuiei B:ossom assemb ed 
iu Ur wonted numbers at the house of en- 
tertainment presid:d over by the dark 
browed Tavaiio. 

Almidat the greatest «xcitement, Mr. B osa- 
som set forth the subject of the bet, and 
placed Gustavus in the position of # weno 
of mark. 

A coumittee was hastily formed to }jro- 
mote the undertaking; and it was resolved 
that tne time siiowed for Mr, Chuler to 
oarry out Lie impersonation of the Living 
Dummy be one hour, and the place, the 
window of the suffering Tompkins, who, 
under threat of the ics» of the whole ous- 
tom of the gathering, was to give his ovn- 
sent. 

Then tbe party grew cxoeedingly merry, 
and tus bosom's lord of Mr, Onuler sat so 
lightly on its throne that he insisted upon 
stending chaw pegone ali round. 

Duriug the eariy part of the next day, 
N «thane Blossom received private infor 
mation that bis frieud, Mr. Gustevas 
Couler, bad, after much labor, won over 
the tailor to his cause, and that at three 
o’civck the same afiernoon, the sartorial 
Tussaud’s in Tompkins’ would be aug- 
mented by his living presence, 

A postecript further inforined Mr. B oa- 
som that the bet would be deciareu ‘-off’’ if 
there were any grimacing through the win- 
dow. 

A ilttle after three o’clock that afternoon, 
a curious proceeding might uave beea wit- 
nessed in Bond Street. 

Never before bad so many fasiionably 
dressed young nen been known Wl take 
sucb an absorbing interest in the various 
sainpies of ‘‘checks”’ and ‘‘diagonais’”’ in 
Tompkios’ window; and never, in the me- 
mory of the oldest assistant bad there been 
such a review cf impenitent debtors past 
the open door, 

The attitude of Mr. Chuler was decided 
ly strixing. Plscedin the very muidat of 
the tallor’s dumru!-«, aud displaying to the 
utmost advantage tne artistic cut of a suit 
of tweed “Oheap at $20,’’ his limbs had 
adopted a painful rigianess, and his coun- 
tenance a fearful vacancy. 

Amongst toose acquainted with the sub- 
ject of tue bet, the impression prevailed 
that it was a marvelous resvumviance, and 
that Gustavus would wio in a can- 
ser. 

One of the most assiduous of the window. 

azers, was, as might be expecteu, Mr, 

atbaniel Bioseom; and. a quarter of an 
hour short of the time of winning the 
wager, this gifted gentleman was adwir- 
ingiy eyeing the motioniess form of his 
acco piished friend, 

“IVs nearly over,” he said below his 
breath. “He'll do it now, sure exough 
He hes ected a dummy to the life. Why, 
what the dickens is the matter witn 
bin?’ 

Toe last ejsoulation of the astonished 
Natuaniée! was» calied fourth ly an 6xiraorul- 
nary transiorimation which saddeniy cawe 
over the countenancs of Guaiavas 

The face of the Living Dummy grew 
gbasily pale, and bis 6yes became set in 
wiid aod terror-stricken frenzy, waile bis 
limoa visibly treme LDenéalu bi, 

“He is going lv navea fit,”’ thought Mr, 
B oasom. ‘it has been tov wuch for him. 
i bad bDetier go in at once and saiarm 
Tompkius before he fails thruugu tae 


giaee.”’ 
Turning round with thia benevolent in- 
tention, Mr. Blossom immediately becaine 


aware of a presence which caused him to 
become eimost as violently agitated as bis 
unfortunate friend; for, gazing directiy 
over his shoulder, with every feature de- 
noting amazement and fury, stood the 
portly form of Chuler senior. 

Woattne general public bad faied te 
discover, baa been quickly detected by the 
paternal eye. 

For a second or two Couier senior stood 
es if petrified, aa if discrediting the evi. 
dence of his senses; then, casting a lower- 
ing and awfal look upon his unnappy ofn- 
Spring, he bounded into the shop. Hardly 
Knowing what he was about, Nathaniei fui- 
lowed. 

Tompkins was standing in the middie of 
the sbop rubbing bis hands, With a wrath- 
ful brow,the scacdal'zed candidate for first. 
ciusenehip strode up w him. 


“Are you the proprietor of that peepshow 
in the window?’ he asked in a cboKing 
| voice 

Tne tallor, with a bewildered look, bowed | 
obeequiousiy; be seemed in doubt ae +t 





whether the title of showman was meant 
as an honor or otherwise, 

“Then,” thundered Chuler senior, turn- 
img an apoplectic tint, “what inducements 
have you held out to my son to make an 
ase of bimself amongst your wax moustros- 
ities? What is the meaning of bis ridicu. 
lous position, sir? Have you no better ad- 
vertinement of your miserable tweeds and 
checks? Or is this a deliberate insult to 
m*—to me—sir—en Alderman of this city? 
—Speak! or i’Il do you a misobief on your 
own premises!’ 

Towpkine drew back and turned as pale 

a sheet. 
cits only alittle bit of a lark, sir,” be 
said soothingly. “Some young gent’s bet. 
Mr. Gustavus is impersonating the Living 

m Add 
OTe Living Dammy!” cried Mr.Chuler, 
stupefied. “A son of Mine—the Living 
Dummy!” 

He giared at Tompkins as if the tailor 
bao answered bim with a parable. 

Further explanation, however, was un- 
needed, for at this moment the glass door 
which divided the shop from the window 
slowly opened, and the living Dummy 
bimeelf, ivoking very dazed and forlorn, 
stepped into view. 

hes le was too much for the au- 
thor of bis being, and the Alderman sank 
upon a cnair, 

Gustavus followed his example, and, 
without a word, they sat and gezed at each 
otber. Fora while Chuler sepior seemed 
in danger of suffocation; but at last he 
found his speecb. 

“Send for a cab!’ he gasped faintly. 

Gustavus threw an imploring giance in 
the direction of the or figure of Mr. 
Biosci, and that friend of his soul in- 
atantly responded to it by going outside 
and hailing the vebicle required. 

Moanrhile, the news haa got abroad that 
a wember of tne swell-mob had been taken 
in the act of impersonating one of the 
tallor’s dummies with the object of a night. 
attack. 

As the alderman was the first to come 
out, he was identified witb the culprit, and 
the remarks that were made upon him 
drove him nearly frantic. 

It wasonly when tbe abashed form of 
Guatavus crept into the cab, still uncon- 
aciously wearing that condemnatory card 
of “Cueap at $20,” that this ilifusion was 
dis pelied, 

By she next day’s post Mr. Nathaniel 
Blossom received from his friend Gustavus 
Couler a lugubrious epistie, which set forth 
that the writer’s state of health necessi- 
tated an immediate tripto the Highlands of 
Scotiaud, 

The envelope contained, in addition to 
this afflicting information, a check for 
filtty doilara, forfeit to Mr. Blossom for a 
lost wager. 


n the Adriatic. 


BY T,. CASSEL, 














for the first time a s journer in 

“beautiful Venice, city of sunstine,’’ 
and discovered that she was noi ali that my 
tancy—or other people’s fancy--had painted 
ber. 

Yes, I had certainly expected the water 
to be blue, but it wasn’t; and I had ex- 
pected to see the palaces set in a sort of 
purple beze, to see gondolas with pea. 
green hylis, feluccas with crimson veivet 
sails, Venetian maidens witb flashing orbs 
and picturesque costumes, Venetian gai- 
lants with gorgeous cloaks and brigand 
hata, and a thousand other objects to which 
distance anc the speii of poetic description 
had “lent enchantment;’’ but—aias, for the 


A autumn or twoago, I found myself 


poetry of it!]—which I looked tor in 
vain. 
it was a fifteenthcentury landscape 


peopled by a nineteenth-century, sleeved- 
het-wearing, Paris-bonnet-wearing crowd; 
and in my heart! resented the incongru- 
ity, if my reason did not altogether second 
the resentment, 

[n this frame of mind I was inclined to 
see Venice only with the eye of prose, ana 
did not realizs that the too realisiico picture 
would, before it finaily passed from my 
view, assume any more attractive as- 


As luck would bave it, however, my 
curiosity became strangely excited on the 
third day of my stay, in consequence of a 
little conversation I overueard at the din- 
per table at wy hotel, 

— speakers were of American nation- 
ality. 

‘Did you see the lady gondolier last 
nigit?” asked one, 

‘N>; was she out 
other. 

“Yes; I saw ber myself, ard, better still, 
I heard ner, Such a voice! Such a melan- 
choly sweetness! She roweu herself out 
into the open, and then rested her gondola 
and sang divinely, wblie a score of other 
gondolas remained at a respectful distanca 
w allow their passengers to hear her 
sing”’ 

‘*Who is she?” 

“Th tisthe mystery. Noone sees her 
embark, aithough all are watching for her; 
aud Do One sees her come in, for she seems 
tv gilde out intothe Adriatic woen she has 
done ber singing, and disappears suddenly 
into the darkness, and is neither heard or 
seen again until the next night.” 

‘Oaly a woman's whim.” 


again?’ waid the 


‘‘Taere is eomething more than whim in 
the voice of that singer; it is the voice f 
tragedy 

} So, after a!) here wae s ich 
mance jef n the City « © Doges, and | 
resolved to go in queat of it. 


When twilight fell upon the waters, and 
a thousand lights stood out upon the robe 
of night, when the sound of joyous music 
rose upon the air from the ens 
near the quay, mingling with but not 
drowning the chirp of myriads of crickets, 
then I took myself tothe water-way,called 
a piving gondola, and was soon out upon 
the Grand Canal. 

A little sentiment bad by this time been 
infused into my heart, and the anticipation 
of the mysterious ap ce of the lady 
gondolier seemed to add a tinge of romance 
to the scene that it bad not previously pos- 
sessed for mé, 

The curtain of night bed hidden away 
all that was objectionable or unattractive, 
and spread a sort of glamor over the 
city. 

Everything stood outin dark outiine be- 
neath a vault of spotiess blue, and as m 
gondolier, with lithe, erect figure, propel. 
led me along towards the Bridge of the 
Rialto, and I could hear the plasn of oars 
and the music of many voices all around 
me, the spell that bad entranced thousands 
of travelers wbo hed preceded me gradual- 
ly drew me witbin its thraidom. 

‘Ie the lady gondolier expected to be 
visible to-night?” I asked of the boatman 
in the best Italian I could muster, 

‘None knows,” he —* with a touch 
of awein his voice; ‘she is a spirit, and 
only the saints in beaven know of her com- 
ing and going.”’ 

Bat surely you have some jdea whoand 
what she is?’ 

“Yes, signor,”’ 

This with a sigh and a furtive glance be- 





“7 must not say, signor.’’ 

“Why?” 

‘*Because I only think what 1 think,” 

“Are you man enough to follow her 
with me and find out for certain?”’ 

“It would be useless,” 

“Wiil you try?” 

He did not answer. 

**) will pay you as you were never paid 
before if we succeed,”’ | urged. 

Stiil he hesitated. 

Just then there wasa strange murmur. 
ing sound to be heard, and the gondolas 
around us seemed sudden|y to draw to the 
sides of the canal, as if to make room for 
s80:ne approaching object. 

My gondolier ceased his strokes and stood 
like ou6 appalled, 

“The lady gondolier!” he gasped, 

‘*Foliow for your life!”’ he said. 

‘] dure not; it is the evil spirit!” he 
whispered. 

As he epoke I was surprised by the near- 
ing of another gondola propelled by a oou- 
ple of boatmen, one fore and one aft; a 
giance showed me that it contained tne 
two Americans whose conversation | had 
overheard at the hotel. I could see that 
they were bent upon the very quest that I 
had been vainly urging my boatman to 
pursue, 

Quick as tnought I hailed them, and im- 
plo.ed them to take me with them, and, as 
ijuck would have it, they recognized me 
and waited to take meon board. J] threw 
my gondolier a coin, and saw bim no 
more, 

“Shoot ahead, my men,”’ said one of the 
Americans; then, turning to me, he 
‘“yueseed” ne was main glad to have my 
company, and would bet his bottom dollar 
that they’d run the articie down. 

I could now see a dark gondolasome fifty 
yards in frontot us, speeding away to the 
open Adriatic, a female figure, with float- 
ing hair and flowing skirts, working the 
oarin tho manner pecaliar to the native 
boatinen, 

This, then, wau the lady gondolier, 

Weslowly gained upon her, and could 
soon have overtaken her had we wished to 
do 80 at that early stage. It was her cus- 
tom to sing, however, when out on these 
expeditions, and we resolved to await the 
execution of that part of her programme 
belore carrying our plans out to tbe last 
detail. 

A score of gondolas, like a funeral fleet, 
followed not Jar behind. It was as if some 
_ Venus had arisen to lure men to her 

Sir. 

Presently the lady gondolier stopped her 
boat, and every other boat did the same, 
leaving her a good distance apart from 
us 

Every oar was stilled, and every voice. 
Silence dweit for a moment over the Vene- 
tian waters; theonly thing of movement 
seemed to be the dark reflection of our 
—_ trembling amidst the noiseless rip- 
ples. 

The silence was broken bya rich, culti- 
vated voice, that sang out, with thrilling 
clearness, the beautiful melody of ‘Santa 
Lucia.” Notbing could have been more 
grateful to Venetian ears,and nothing more 
captivating to me, 

When she reached the ciose of the first 
verse, @very Venetian within earshot 
seemed to take up the chorus, which was 
chanted with all soe barmonies, and swept 
across the waters with swelling volume,and 
then a8 gradually died away. 

A second and a third verse were gone 
through with the same striking effect; and 
then, while every one was in a manner 
spe!ibound, the lady gondolier daried 
rapidly atead, and before we could recover 
oursei ves sufficiently to take up the par- 





suit, she hau increased the distance ve- 
tween us very considerably. 
‘Now then, you rascais, ply your vars,”’ 
cried one of the Americans, 
“Noto'ng capture, nothing have,” said 
Loe other 
Permit us to return, signors npiored 
) 16t 
Ail pitch you overboard fora couple 
wards you don’t go on,’”’ said the 
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American who had first given them the 
word of command, 

With this the two gondoliers 
themselves to their oars, and did reall 
seo to exert their whole strength. No 
one eise was following but ourselves, which 
made it all the better, 

Oo we went, and on went she, further 
and further away from Venice, as if she in- 
tended ——- across the sea. We 
soon began to gain upon her now, however, 
for although, we carried the greater weight, 
we bad double ber strength of oar, which 
was bound to tell in time, 

We appeared to have gone about a mile, 
when we were near enough to her gondola 
to make ber heer ua, 

“Stay, madam, we would speak with 
you.” called one. 

“We wish to pay you our compliments,” 
cried the other. 

“Weare a travelers,’’ 1 shouted as 
loud as I coul 

“No, no, n0—American!’’ cried my com- 

ions. 

There was no reply, and no appearance of 
“reining in.’ 

The muon now sailed up out of the hori- 
zov, and by its mellow light we could dis- 
cern something of her features, Sue ap- 

red to be a woman of rather masculine 
Build, witb a face of regular and attractive 
outline, bat the swaying to and fro of ber 
pody, and the fluttering of her hair in the 
wind, gave her a certain wildness of 
which almost made us afraid to look upon 
ber. 

As for our boatmen, they were appalled 
by the sight of her, and began to relax 
their efforts. 

‘See, signors, the Isola Bella!’ cried one 
of the men, 

1 was just aboat to inquire their mean- 
ing, when I suddenly saw for myself what 
-— were directing our attention to. 

ne island they alluded to—the Isola 
Sella—was just in front of us, its mawive 
convent buildings standing out in bold re- 
lief against the sky. 

We had to slacken our speed, and while 
we were regulating our s #0 as to avoid 
a collision with the gon containing the 
marvelous Cantatrice of the night, sue bad 
jumped ashore and disappeared beneath an 
archway whose portals were firmly and 
insantiv closed against ua, 

We eflected a landing, but might as well 
have asked tne sea to yield up to us ite bur- 
ied treasures as to ask for the convent doors 
to be opened to us, 

Indeed, the boatmen were in such dis- 
may at our making the attempt to gain ad- 
mission that they feji upon their xnees in 
the gondola and either poured curses or 
biesxings upon us; it was hard to tell 
which. 

we returned to Venice sadder and not 
wiser men, 

Tne next day we toid our trouble to the 
manager of our hotel, and when we men- 
tioned the fact that we hed tracked the lady 
gondol'er to the Isola Belie, a light seemed 
to dawn upon him, 

“1 think I havea clue to this mystery,” 
he said, with a very owlish look. “Five 
years ago the cslebrated prima don 
Signcrina ——, went out of her min 
through the cruel treatment of ber bus- 
band, the famous tenor, Signor ——, and 
her friends procured her admission to the 
Isola Bella Convent. This must be the 
lady gondolier. Sbe has long been per- 
mitted the ran of the convent gondola, | 
know, and, in the hope that she might 
eventually be restored to mental strengtb, 
she bas heen allowed a great degree of iib- 
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Farther inquiries confirmed shis expla- 
nation. 

Toe lady gondolier was never seen 
again. She shortly afterwards died, and it 
is amongst the saddest of my recollections 
thet I was one of the pri few who 
heard the last song of this one-time queen 
of opera, whose voice had thrilied listening 
thousands in all the capitals of Europe, 


A FIGHT ,WITH A RATTLE- 
SNAKE. 








Rattlesnakes are not often attacked by 
birda, but the writer of the following 
voucues for the truth of it. 

On a beautiful September morning I was 
cantering along on my pony, crossing s 
mountain divide, drinking in the fresh air, 
admiring the snow-cappsd mountains, the 
lofty pines, the waters of the creex alive 
Wito trout, and far in the distance, the head 
waters of the Missouri windiog their ser- 
pentine way —— the valleys. 

Ono every sfde the beauty of the scene 
was augmented by herds of deer and ante 
lope, which dotted the land in the distance, 
but the stillness was suddenly broken by 
the Shrill scream of an eagle, High ap | 
saw him preparing to descend, and down, 
down he came, with the swiftness of « 
*uooling star, until he bad nearly reached 
the earth, when he spread his powerful 
Pinions and eased bimeelf down untii be 
bad nearly reached the earth, when, with 
sudden swoop, be lighted upon a great 
Prairie rattier, about five feet long, and a 
Palle commenced such as i have never 
before witnessed. ° 

1 rode siowly up to the combatenia, as 
near as I could without disturbing thew, 
fem? watcned the progress of the 


lve bird was one of the largest bald ea- 
K-68, and the snake was a monster of its 
“ind, being three inches in diameter. The 


®x1i6, with Its create thrown back, ran Uf 

¢snake and gave it a blow over the 
Bx with his wings that completely | 
“uDned it jast as it was in the act of strik 
Sf @i him witb all ita force. 


it in ite soared about im the 
om guve ne toes wand let it fall 
the earth, where it lay 


time, 
eagle wee close envugh thrust its head be- 
tween his head end wing, and, with « des- 
perate effort, wound itself around the ea 
ren ae it looked for a moment as 


But, with a violent of his wings, he 
broke the deadly em caught the 
snake, gave it a number of jerks, and threw 


ive 
it down again. The blood was oozing trom 


several places in the rattler’s body, which 
seemed to make the eagle more excited 
than ever. 


an now remained some feet 
om yo tymyy. to ye while the 
rattl opt up a deep buzsin 'b to 
intimidate the bird . Reaves 

The ie next tried another tg beg 

ing round his enemy in a e; but the 
serpent was acquainted with this dodge, 
kept full in bis face. Thus f iled, the 
eagle to whip the rattler with tbe 
tips of h his head tnrown back, 
the biows. 
The eagle then made a feintjam toone 
side and struck it a feartul Wan cmeana it 
by the middle and shook it until the anake 
was about to twine itself around his body, 
when he again threw it to the ground. 
Both showed signs of t fatigue, but 
neither seemed inclined “ ive way. 

The eagie ran around and around its vio- 
tim, in conceivable way, bat, eo far, 
the snake man to hold him off, until 
he threw back bis head and made a des- 
perete drive. 

The snake strack with ail ite force as (he 
eagie came in contact with its head, and, 
while trying to coil around his body, was 
caught and carried oP into the air, where 
it was almost jerked in twain, and whea it 
reached the ground it writhed and twisted 
in great pain. Tbe proud bird stood look- 
ing On with the victorious air of a pugilist 
who bas won a world renowned battie, his 
head erect and his wings resting on the 
ground. 

For the 6 st time he now cast his large 
eyes upon me, showing neither surprise 
nor anger at my presence; he seemed to 
understand that I should not molest him, 
for be turned to the snake and gave it 
another good shaking to make sure of its 


1 was tempted to take him home as a 
trophy of the battle, but his unshaken con 
fidence in me unnerved myarm, woen 
the agonies of death were over and his en- 
emy bad ceased — he stretched bis 
wings, seized bis prey where tbe skin was 
not broken, and with a steady flight bore it 
to a wountain crag, the highest one in the 
neighboring wountain. 

As besiowly winged his way the huge 
serpent couid be seen hanging from wis 
powerfal ciaws. The fight lasted three- 
quarters of an hour, and had the eagle 
been lesen careful of bis eyes and head he 
could bave torn the snake to atoms in a 
moment; but he seemed to realise the dan 


ger of the poisonous nature of the snake, 
and gsined his victory by the exercise of 
his strategic instinct. 


———— Ss 


A Knot THRIeg Tisp:—A Boston pi- 
per learns of a couple wuo went through 
the marriage ceremony three times be!ore 
wey were legally man and wite, 

ere’s hog it ocourred: Tney had an 
im ng church wedding. A week ijater 
an intimate friend of the bridegroom sought 
him out, and broke the news to bim that 
he was not yet a married man. The « fii- 
clating clergyman belonged to another 
State, and was not legally autborizsd to 
perform the marriege ceremony. 

Tne friend, however, wae equal to the 
occasion. He assured the dismayed groum 
that he could set matters all right, veing 
himself a Justice of the Peace, ‘Come to 
me,’’ he said, ‘‘and I will perform tue cere. 
mony in the sim piest poss ble manner, and 
nobody ever need kuow of tue unfortunate 
contretemps."’ 

Tnis aavice commended itself to their 
discretion, and again the bride and groom 
presented themselves at the altar, 80 to say, 
and took the coveted vows of constancy t1// 
death did them part, and went their way. 
A commnoleation soon reached them 
from the Jastice of tne Peace, Alas! he 
had betbought bimeei! that on the occasion 
of the second marriage be was outside the 
county wherein alone bis jurisdiction held, 
and be was distressed to be obliged to in- 
form the jioving tourists that they were 16 
more married than before. In desperation 
they struck a beeline for parts remote, 
sought the highest ecclesiastic potentae 
available, and again took the familiar vows, 

—_—_——>— ee —_— 

Frozen MILK:—A new indostry is fore- 
sbacowed in a paper recently read befure 
the French Agricultura! Society, Tuis 
gentleman has been carrying outa namber 
of experiments, the resuits from which 
tend to show that milk in a frozen state 
will preserve ail its cbarecteristics, aud 
will be in every way a8 good as fresu milk 
when, after some days, or even weeks, it is 
thawed for use. In tue fruzen state it can, 
moreover, be transported from place to 
piace with the greatest case. The freezing 
process can 0e acoom plished with ordinary 
ice-machines. Botn cheese and butter 





made irom frozen cream are said 1) nO way 
to differ from tuat nede in toe usual Mau 
ner 


<>. — 
No MAN knows what 6 pad nan be is 
antil be bas bad # woman get angry wit! 





{Jick a8 thought the eagle then caught 


bim, and call bim names, 


AT HOME AED ABROAD. 





The Eupress and members of the aristo- 
cracy of Japan have given up the ides of 
edopting the Western styles of dress for 
the women. The Parisian models did not 
please the people in general, and the his- 
toric costames will again be worn exciu- 
sively. The great ‘Lady Tailoring Ketab- 
itehment”’ in Tokio, which has been under 
the charge of a Parisian, bas closed its 
doors for lack of work to do, 


Everybody knows thata (rousseau is a 
serious matter for somebody. To ovviate 
this expense a native enterprise has in- 
vented a new system. An establishment 
ia now p to let out on bire the jinen 
necessary a bridal outfit, The price ie 
low. From two to ten dollars s month 
will cover all that is necessary for a bridal 
tour. There would, of course, be reason 
to suspect the genuineness of this an- 
nouncement did it not come from an au 
thoritative source. 


A Normal and Industrial Scheol bar 
been established at Gainesville, Le, for 
the education of colored youth. Scventific 
truck farming, Orange culture, carpentry, 
blacksmithing, shoemacing, printivg, sew- 
ing, cooking and bousekeeping are a yong 
the occupations ip which the students will 
have thorough instruction. Such an enter. 
prise cannot fall to be of vaiuable ald in 
bettering the condition of coiored prople 
andin fitting them more thorougbiy for 
the datios of cit: zenship. 


Toe latest Isonociast is a “iady physician 
of extensive practice’? who deciares that 
spanking must be given up on account of 
iw hermful effect on children’s spines 
Thus, one ty one, traditions of household 
management are swept away. Oue wust 
not cuffa naughty boy's ears tur fear of 
breaking bis drum, or lock him In e dark 
closet beczuse of the injurious influence o' 
twice-breatned sir, or stand bim with his 
face in a ooruer, lest it shouid nurt his vis- 
ion, or send bim supperieasa t bed out of 
regard for his digestion. The inedical 
press is evidently subsidized .n the Interest 
oftpeemall boy. Itistime tor parents to 
combine in defense of their inalienable 
rights. 


The Heathen Cbhinee has not been ma 
ligned. Not many weeks ago a policeman 
at Singapore noticed in the sireet a Unins 
wean ecratchipg bis face witb bis fogere till 
the biood fi »wed, and then tearing bis gar 
ments, Supposing that the fellow was 
mad, the policeman folloxed him, ano 
found that be went to the nearest police 
station, where he lodged against ope of ile 
personal enewies tue charge of bhavivg 
assaulted him, exhibiting, by way ov! 
proof, his bleeding face and bis ragged 
clothes. Ths resus to tue Chinaman was 
a tine of ten dollars, with the alternative 
ot tbree weeks in prison. But for th: 
chance which enabled the policeman to 8. 6 
the men’s proceedings, it is more than 
probable that some innocent psrson would 
bave received «sill severer punishment, 


Au ingenious Frenchmen proposes an 
addition to Edison’s phonograph which 
eball reprodace nut only the words of tLe 
person speaking into the machine, but nis 
very face and gestures, Tula can be done, 
so the Frenchinan claims, by baving in- 
stantaneous pho:o,yraphs tak n, at equal ip 
tervais of a tenth of a second, while the 
cylinder which registers the speech is be- 
ing turned, Sapposing, then, that a sing): 
revolution of the cylinder lasts thirty sec- 
onds, toree hundred photograpbs could bo 
obiained. These could be so arranged a- 
to paes before the eyes of the spectator s) 
multaneousiy with the spoken words, ani 
thus make an impression upon boti. eye 
and ear which wouid be almost equal u 
ectualiy seeing and hearing the orator. 
There is every reason to suppose that be 
wonders of the oats Lave only just 
began to be realized, ae thie precise 
result may never be reached. 


M. Nantet, the Belgian author, haa jus’ 
made the trip from Brussels to Paris in a 
phaeton drawn by twodogs, He wasseven 
days on the road, but he thinks his dogs 
could easily make the journey in much 
less time. Hedrove ali the way, upiess 
when there was asteep bill to climb. At 
a piace calied Louvroil the Mayor beara 
he had come inio the town, and informed 
him that bis equipage came wituin the 
reach of the Graummopt Law for tue Pro- 
tection of Animalia, “Very weil,’’ avewer 
ed the Belgian, who was preparing to start, 
and he ordered the dog# to get int: the 
phaeton and sit On the seat, while he crew 
them. Tney obeyed and stayed there un- 
ul they were beyond the bounda «f the 
commune, when they descended to be har- 
nessed. These industrious aniinals are of 
average size and strength, When at an 
inn their inaster used to unharness them 
and take tuem with bim into the cofive 
roum, W ere they rested at his feet. 

_—_— oe 





AsHks:—Asses can be put to severa 
uses, ‘Ivey f.rm the groundwork of tue 
vest kind cf nest for a sitting hen, and ar 

! great service as a dust batn for poaltry 
When mixed with cos! dust and a 
water hey # I jet un sturbed, ko: 

ore silg for a ig are 

| wifted, they are gree use t the wa 
lener for scattering over y nz peas « 


| other vegetables, and keepiog off the slugs 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Heat Nedicine for 
Family Use in the World. 


ty from one to twenty minutes never falls to relieve 
"ALN with one thorough application, No matter 
how violent or oueruotasing the ae*- the RHEU- 

TIC, BKURIDDEN NFIKRM, CRIPPLED, 


A 
eee EES Watte RECDY RELIED will 
afford instant ease. 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, 
inflammation, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Headache, Toothache, 
influenza, Difficult Breathing 
CURED AND PREVENTED BY 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


In cases Of LUMBAGO and RHUFUMATISM, KA ID- 
WAY'S READY KELIEF NEVER FAILS to give 
immediate vase, 


"Worth its Weight in Gold!” 








sen. 14, 88 AUGU BTA, GA, 

Du KADWAY. I have tried all the various sinds of 
remedies that they have on the market without ef- 
fect, when finally | grew worse, and a triend ad- 
vised me totry your Ready Hellef, | did eo, anniy- 


log to my ankle and knee, aud to my surprise was 
able to resume my duties neat morning My trouble 
was Kheumatiom of long standing. IL shal! never be 
without Kk. KR. KR for ite weightin gold, My mother 


was cured by KR. RK, R. intwo hours of rheamatiom 
in her shoulder 
W. HH, COOPER of COOPER & EVANS. 


TRE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That ins'antiy stops the most excruciating paine, 
ere indammation and cures Congesiion, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Howels, or other glands or 


or@ene hv one anplicatio ., 

IN'TERNALLY, « half toa teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water wiliin a few minutes care Crainypa, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 
burn, Nervousness, BSleeplesseness, Hick Headache, 
Diarrnuwa, Colic, Flatulency and all internal pains, 


MALARIA IN ALL ITS FORMS, 
FEVER AND AGUE, 
Radway’s Ready Relicf 


Not only cures the patient seized with malaria but 
if e exposed Ww it tn chill and lever districis 
will every moruing on getting ont of hed take 
twenty or thirty drops of the READY KELIE in 
@ eines Of water aad drink it, and eat, say « Crecker, 
they will escape altects. 

There is nota remedial agent in the worid (that 
will cure fever and agueand ali othe matarious, 
billous and other fevers, aided by Vl VAY's 
PILLS soquicklyasKADWAY'SREAD SN ELIEK. 


fifty Conts per bottle, Sold by druggists 


RADWAYS 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 





Perfectiy tasteless, elegantiy coated with sweet 
um, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse aud etrengtien, 
Kh, RADWAT’'S PILLS tor the cure of all Sleorders 
ol the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of appetite, headache, costive- 
ness, indigestion, dyape pala, billousness, fever, in- 
flammation of the bowels, plies, and all derange- 
mente of the internal viscera Purely vegetatie, 
containing uO mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 
drugs. 
PERFECT DIGESTION 

Will be accomplished by taking Madway'sIilis. Hy 
eo doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepela, Foul Stomach, Billousness, will he 
avoided, and the food that ls eaten contribute its 
nourishing properties for the support of the natural 
waeve of the ei + 

B@™ Otwerve the following symptome resuliing 
from ¢iseases of the digestive organs: Constipation, 
jaward piles, fulness of blood in the head, a ary y ol 
the stomach, nausea, hearthurn, Glegust of toot, 
julness of weightin the stomach, sour eructationa, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking of euteo- 
cating sensations when in a lylow posture, dimness 
of vision, dots or weba before the sign lever and 
dull pain In the head, deficlency of perepiration, 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, palin ia the wide, 
chest, Iimbs, and sudden flashes of heat, burning 
io the flesh. 


—_——— 


SAVE MONEY 


HIAWLEY, TA 
loear Sir would not be without your Piile and 
y ut Ready Kellef, They save me many a dou 
pili, MKs. M. GIFF«®) 











A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS wil! 





eystem of ail the above-named disorders, 
- ‘ & E > ’ 
4 
DYSPEPSIA. 
lyk. RADWAY'S PILLS are acure f 
[la { Ley restore etre ii to th 
eaatole to perform tu function The « 


epela disappear, and w then 
a ea 


b’etee, 25 cente per box 
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‘ur Uoung F olks. 


THRICKING THE MONKEYS. 








BY &. B. CUTHELL. 





day in a certain bouse in a certain 
town at the foot of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, 

There were solemn processions by day- 
Iigbt and by torcbiigbt of chanting crowds, 
following @ little boy mounted on a pony 
with tall dyed red, 

There was an endiead beating of drums 
called “tom toma,” and feasting every eve- 
ning by tbe light of the torches in the 
courtyard of the house, There were per- 
formapces of dancing girls, dancing siow 
swaying dances, very unilke our quick 
romping poikas, 

And the hero, the object of all this fuss, 
was the little boy Krishen Das, who was 
about twelve years old, 

Now very tew American children who 
read tuis would guees what waa going to 
happen to hin, 

It was not his birthday, and if it were, 
the Hindoos do pot keep birthdays with 
pariies, as wedo, It waa not that he had 
come into hig property. 

No; his fatver waa yet alive, and Krishen 
las waa til) treated like a little boy, and 
weot to echool with the other boys of the 


d ever was a great deal going on one 


town under (he peepal tree, where they all 
loarnt lo rena together in « sing-song tone 
of voloe, swaying their bodies to and fro in 


unteon, 


No; something was being done to K rishen 


Das wich is never done to other boys of 
twelve years old, 
He was be'ng married, 


And who was the bride? 

That woatpore than Krishen Daas hin 
self could may, for he even had never seen 
her, 

The village matoh-maker and the child- 
ren * parents had arranged the marriage, 
and little Nashiban was etill hidden away 
in the women's apartinente of her father’s 
house, where ber whole life of eight years 
had been spent. 

It was not till the lasttwoor three days 
of the wedding festivities that she would 
be brou,gbt out and shown to her fulure 
husband, 

I rishen Das's father was a well-to-do 
nan, #Od anxious to bave a grand marriage 
eniertainiment for his son, and to outvie bis 
neighbors, 

in America itis chiefly the bride’s fine 
new clothes that we think of at a wed 
ding. Noone troubles their head as to 
the bridegroom's dress, Batin india it ts 
different. fhe littie bridegroom playa 
quite as lun portant a part in the whole affair 
asthe oride, His clotues were a matter of 
Inuch Consideration, 

Forso 06 days tindoo tallors sat cross. 
leyged at work iu the verandah, holding 
Key colored statts with their left toes, walle 
they embroidered them with their hands; 
and poor littie Krisben Das was dressed 
and undressed, fitted and refitted, eo often, 
thal be wae heartily tired of the whole bus- 
ineas, kod Wished wom sincerely be could 
be free to go and play in tbe dust outside 
the town with bis echoolfellows, cla! only 
in the twiat of dirty iinea which formed his 
babilua. attire, 

In an Indian town in the street of shops 


cs.ced the bazisar, most of the vendors sell 
only one thing. ‘There isa row of sweet- 
neat sellers, Of corn-deaiers, of sioth mer- 


chante, of shoe-sellera, of pipe makers, 

So, when the wedding was being prepared 
for, the courtyard of Kriesben Daa’s houses 
was besieved every day with vendors and 
pediars of every kind; shoemakers with 
boxes ful of queer, pointed, embroidered 
shoes, will the toes curled back wards; and 
cloth merchants cxbibiting yards of gay- 
colored materials, 

Now Nubbi Kax was a coolle—none too 
wise or loo c.ever, 

His master, a dealer in the little gay caps 
the Hi. doos wear almost as much as tur- 
bans, hearing of Krianen Das’s marriage 
proparalonus, ordered Nubbi Bux to carry 
two boxes of caps Up to the house for the 


bridegroom # inepection, 
Nubot Kux, who never cared much 
aboul fauguipg himeslf, shouldered his 


load somewhat unwillingly. Hts master 
gave bim a kick and drove him off on his 
way. 


He was afraid that other cap-dealers 
wortd be beforehand with him and that 
Krishen Das would be proviued with cape 
ere Nudbi Bux arrived. 

It was very hol, and it was the middle of 

e day Thoug n hiy in ne cotton 
yarment, ana wil ® oe his Dare 

wn legs, our {ric fe the heat very | 
b indeed 








When he bad reached a group of peepul 
trees which were just outside the bezsaar, 
and made sure that bis master was not 
watching him, he decided within himself 
that it was much too hot to go to the otber 
end of the town, toiling under this heavy 
load, but that a nap would be more to the 
purpose, 

So be removed his heavy turban, and 
wiped his brow. Then, tosvoid the sun 
striking down upon his bead, he thought 
there would be no barm in borrowing for 
the time one of tne articles of head-gear out 
of the box, 

He tried on several. Some were too 
large, some too small. At last he found 
one to suit bim, and making himseijf com. 
fortable im the dust, anu sheltered by the 
broad branches, Nubbi Bux was soon in 
the land of Nod. 

“No use to burry up to Krishen Das’s 
bouse this time of day,’’ he muttered to 
bimael!; ‘for everyone would be enjoying 
their noontide nap.’’ 

Bat Nubbi Bux, unknown to himself, 
was being watched in his proceedings by 
many pairs of bright eyes, very much 
awake. 

They were peering down upon him from 
the branches of the old peepul tree which 
was thelr headquarters. There was a 
waving of dozens of tails, a cocking of 
dczens of heads, but not a sound was to be 
heard. 

No sooner, however, did the inhabitants 
of the peepul tree perceive that the dust- 
man bad indeed come to the sleeper in the 
dust beiow, than there suddenly began a 
sorevtching, a chattering, a bounding, a 
scampering, which would have asaurediy 
awakened Nubbi Bux had he not effectual. 
ly deafened himself by drawing his bor- 
rowed cap well over bis ears, 

Everyone knows how inquisitive mon- 
keys are, and every single oneof them was 
dying to know what was in Nubbi Bux's 
box. 

Quick as lightning three of them torethe 
lid open, and burying their heads and fore 
paws in the recesses of the parcel, pounced 
on ite contents, and fluaug them right and 
left. 

Sleeky, a preity lady monkey, who was 
rather vain, promptly tried on a cap to see 
how it became her, and ber exampie was 
instantly followed by the whoie crowd. 

There was a fighting, a quarreling, a 
scratching, and a soreeching that would 
have made you deaf, 

The little baby monkeys, too small to 
jamp down trom the branches, whined and 
cried because they had .0t got a oap. 
Their elders beiow wrangled and fought 
like beasts. 

Suarly and Snappy, two of the biggest 
aod fiercest monkeys in the grove, had a 
tremendous tussle for one beautiful red and 
green cap they both coveted. 

Tuen Sneaky, who wasa sly fellow, 
came up bebind, and snapped it of Suap- 
py’s head, ashe had got Snarly on the 
ground and was pummelling him, 

Slieeky would pat on a cap woo small for 
ber, and oouid not get it off her 
head, 

S.orty, a greedy monkey, seized no 
fewer than three cape, and pat them ail on 
at onoe, to the disgust of Snarly, who told 
him @o in angry notes, 

Spappy went afier Sneaky, who nad torn 
off with bis cap. He came up with him 
just at the tronk of the tree, close to the 
spot which Nubbi Bux had chosen for nis 
couch, 

Nubbi Bux was awakened by a screech 
from Sneaky, like a railway whistie, close 
to bis ear, He siarted up, and imagine his 
horror at the sight be beheld. 

rom every branch above him grinned a 
monkey, and on neariy every monkey’s 
head was stuck a beautiful new cap—green, 
scarlet, pale blue, trimmed with gold and 
with silver, making brown spots of oolor* 
amoung the greeu leaves end tue brown fur 
cocoate, (On the ground below laythe empty 
box. 

Poor Nubbi Bux tore his beard in de- 
spair. He scolded himself for having gone 
to sleep; be souided the monkeys for their 
theft. He pictured to bigeeif his waster’s 
anger. 

Ho was still suffering from that parting 
kick, and he knew he would be suffering 
still more by evening from the good thrash- 
ing ne would inevitably receive, 

He pictured to himeelf Krishen Das 
waiting for hissupply of tinc wedding capa, 
the beet the town could produce, and wait- 
ing in vain, for they adorned the heads of 
these wicked, jabbering, grianing mon- 
keve. 


Nubbi Bux was at bis wite’ end what to 
do. He stood up vacantly, and scratched 
his head in bewilderment, 

Snappy and Saarly, looking at him from 
above, followed his exawpie—-monkeys 





are great mimics—and did the same. 

Nubbi Bux sorstehed his black head once 
more, as if to get some fresh idea. Up 
above, he was amused to see the monkeys 
imitate bim again, nearly all of them this 
time, 

Then a sudden inspiration seized Nubbi, 
Standing a little way off the tree, in full 
view of the whole pack of thieves, he took 
bis own cap from his head, and dashed it 
to the groand. 

In an instant, in less time than it takes 
to tell, all the monkeys did the same. 
Down came all the caps—green, scariet, 
pale blue, embroidered in gold and ail- 
ver, 

It was a rece among the little creatures 
which one should throw theirs down the 
fastest, 

Sleeky stuck to hers the last of all. It 
was her own fault for being so vain as to 
want w wear one too smal! for her. Snorty 
haa to help her get it off, and nearly pulled 
ber head off with it. 

You may imagine that Nubbi Bux, de- 
lighted with the success of bis little trick, 
lost not an instant in packing his recovered 
wares up safely, and hurrying on with 
them to his destination, vowing to himsaell, 
after this narrow escape, never to go to 
sleep again when sent on an errand. 

A tew days after, in the cool of the eve- 
ning, Krisben Das started in a procession 
along tne narrow streets, accompanied by 
bis father and Nashiban’s father, to bring 
home bis little bride. He rode on his 
gully caparisoned pony, followed by 4 
shouting crowd and the beating drums. 
Nasbiban was brought out of her father’s 
house, carried in a chair covered round 
with curtains, and with a veil thrown over 
ber, 

Tous they went to the idol temple, where 
the priest would preach them a sermon, 
and tie their bands together with flowers, 
while Krishen Das, instead of giving his 
brice a ring, would tie a gold brcoch rouna 
her neck, 

And from the flat roofs of the houses, as 
the procession wended its way through the 
town, uninvited wedding guests looked 
down upon it. 

These were no other than the monkeys 
of the peepul tree, on their evening prow! 
for fooa among the houses, 

I wonder whether they recognizsd in the 
caps which the bridegroom and bis fatner 
wore,some of the gay head-gear which they 
bad tried on themsei ves! 


ee 


LITTLE WEEDS. 





BY MAGGIE SYMINGTON, 





LOOK for flowers, and lo! weeds only. 
| The seeds of weeds are blown hither 

and thither by the winds, and grow 
woere they fall. 

They wiil, though uncovered and un- 
cared for, be sure to take root, if you are 
not incessantly on the watch to prevent 
them. 

Tbe quick growth of weeds Is one of the 
saddest mysteries there is, but it is a fact 
we have toaccept, and do our utmost to 
conquer, 

I heard @ story of a garden onoe, which 
{ should }ike to tell you here, 

lt was a iovely garden, lovely, as adreaw, 
fitled with all things fair andsweet. Snow- 
drops aud violets grew side by side, and 
the starry primrose, delicate wind-fowers, 
and tall tulips, pale narcissi, with iily-be:ls 
and byacinths, purple, and white, and 
biue; roses, too, were there in abundauoce, 
creamy white, crimson, and goid, 

The sweet spring came, and awakened 
one after another all these lovely biossoms 
to make a light and a glory under the sbei. 
tering treea, 

A mream rippled under the shadows,and 
on ita surface, whico was dappied with 
golden and green lighta, yellow and white 
water-lilies iay, with many starry river. 
bude beside them. 

There were paths winding here and 
there through the garden, in and out, by 
mn. sy lawus all paved with daisies and 
asphodels, 

You cannot imagine a fairer place than 
the garden was when the sun darted his 
radiant beams down through the taller 
trees. 

The flowers glowed beneath bis ardent 
kisses, and the soft winds made music 
amongst the thousands of tremulous 
leaves; the plumed insecie glided by with 
meéiodious hum, and the air was sweet with 
the mingled odor uf blossome. 

It was pleasant at eventide, also, when 


} a lL the fairy bells drooped low over the 
shining giow-worm, and the silver dewsa | 
wandered in the green shades and the 


ightingale sang dreamily, 
A lady, beautiful and good, made this 





garden her own especial care; her presence 
was al ways there, for ahe was the guardian 
spirit of tne flowers, 

From morning till evening she worked 
among them, tending and caring for them. 
The touch of her fingers was so geutie that 
the flowers rejoiced whenever she came 
near them, for they could feei the love that 
flowed to ber finger-tips as they rested on 
their petals, 

She was fair and white as the tall lilies 
themselves, and her golden hair fell to her 
feet as she walked over the dewy grass, 
She fetched water from the stream ana 
sprinkled it upon the flowers that were 
drooping from the sun’s hest; and she 
emptied the cups of those flowers that were 
borne down with the weight of drops 
caught from a thunder-shower; others she 
propped up with bands of osiers; indeed, 
whatever the need of the flowers was, she 
endeavored to fulfil it. 

If they bad all been her own children 
she could not have been kinder to them, or 
more considerate. The flowers smiled 
upon her wherever she went amongst 
them, and repaid her labors by blooming 
luxuriantly. 

She guarded them from the hurts of kill. 
ing insects and gnawing worms, but she 
was not cruel even to these enemies of the 
flowers, for she laid them on a bed of moss 
in a basket woven of grasses, and carried 
them out of the garden into the woods, and 
there left them. She banished, but she 
would not kill them, 

The chrysalises, out of which the gay- 
winged butter files would creep by-and-by, 
she jeft banging by their silken threads; 
and the bees and the files she allowed to sip 
honey, and rove amongst the flowers at 
their own sweet will. 

All through the spring and summer the 
garden rejoiced in her sweet presence, 
Then with the fierce blasts of autumn 
such a sad thing happened—this lovely 
lady died. 

The garden missed her, oh, how sorely! 
The flowers all bent their heads, and 
tears in great beads fell on the grass, 
Tue trees shed their leaves, which were 
whirled by rude gusts of wind hither and 
thither. 

As the autumn advanced, slowly but 
surely, all the fair things her love had 
cherished drooped and withered away. 
Then the boisterous winds awakened the 
winged seeds and blew them here, there, 
and everywhere; and wherever they rest- 
ed, there they grew. 

But they were seeds of weeds, not fiow- 
ers; ugiy docks, and darnels, and thisties, 
and nettles, and hemlock, and henbane, 
poisonous and evil creatures; and they 
grew 80 fast that they choked the better 
plants. 

Tbe rain came down, and beat upon the 
delicate stalks of the withered flowers, so 
that they lay broken and tangled on the 
walks. 

And then, into the mist, from the cold 
wet ground, sprang toadetools and fungi, 
pale and fleshy, livid and horrible. They 
grew and rotted, and others came, 

And when the spring came back again, of 
allthe lovely flowers the lady cherished 
not one was to be seen. Sut the man- 
drakes, and toad-stools, and docks,and dar- 
nels, all flourished and luxuriated, 

Sincerely do I hope that nothing like this 
will ever be the state of any one of the |it- 
tle hearts which 1 hope may be always 
sown with good seed, 

The only way to keep weeds out of your 
hearts, is to filithem with good seed, and 
carefully tend it, They cannot remain 
empty and yet be kept clear of any 
weeds, 

The very instant the good guardian of 
the lovely garden of which I have told you 
was taken away, the foul and horrible 
things began to grow; and they grew and 
grew until they killed all -the beautiful 
ones, 

ne a el 

A SARATOGA reporter espied a couple of 
young ladies and two men, one a police- 
man, searching with a lamp along a street 
there late the other evening. One of the la- 
diese, with a trembling voice, stated that she 
had visited the Hathorn Spring during the 
evening and had lost a pair of diamond éar- 
rings, valued at $250, from a case which spé 
held in her hand. She thought she had 
dropped them on the Way. She straight- 
ened up from her stooping position while 
speaking, and was aboat to commence thé 
search again. As she pushed back the hair 
above her ear, shu gave a little cry of joy 
and excisimed: “I’ve found them—in wy 


ears! Really, I bad forgotten that I ! 
a 


|} placed them there 


—— — —_ — 


THE noblest gift of God ever bestowed 


man was the liberty to work out his ow 
salvation. 
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ONLY FOR AWBILE. 


BY EDWARD OXENFORD. 


Dearie, draw your chair beside me, 
For I love to have you near, 

And | have some words totel!l you, 
That you soon or late must hear, 


Dearie, we have one together 
Liv'd, and been for @fty years; 

Fac'd the world, and fought its battles, 
Thro’ ite hopes and thro’ its fears. 


Now for one the fight is ending, 
lam first ordain’ to fall, 

Leaving you alone, my dearie, 
You, who are my all in all! 


Dearie, stay those tears, I pray you, 
Hard it is stout heart to keep! 

But to me tis, in this moment, 
Harder still to see you weep! 


We are only parting, dearie, 

For awbile;—there take my hand! 
Kiss me, for my soul is pluming 

For the bright Eternal Land! 


<i. —_ 
<< 


IRONICAL ITEMN, 
—~A.. 

A critic called irony the wit of a thinker, 
and humor the irony of a poet. He fur 
ther likened irony to the sting of a thorn, 
and humor to the plaster which heals the 
wound. 

Irony, like sarcasm and ridicule, is often 
more effective than argument; in descrip 
tion, it is sometimes very telling, and may 
convey suggestions and ideas in a terse 
and pithy manner, as one says: ‘‘You can’t 
always judge by appearances: the man 
who wears a diamond pin may be really 
wealthy.”’ 

A witty Frenchman writes in a Paris 
newspaper that a French major is a man 
who has three decorations; the third was 
given him because he had two, the second 
because he had one, and the first because 
he had none. 

A well-known cardinal says » gentleman 
is one who never inflicts pain. On which 
a wit remarks: ‘This is hard on the den 
tiste,’’ 

Not a bad story is told of an aged clergy- 
man who met one loudly declaiming against 
foreign missions. ‘‘Why,’’ asked the ob- 
jector, ‘‘doesn’t the Church look after the 
neathen athome?”’ ‘‘Wedo,”’ said thecler- 
gyman quietly, and gave the man a tract, 

‘‘What’s going on inside?’ inquired a 
gentleman of the ticket-seller at the en- 
trance to a public hall. 

‘‘An amateur performance,’’ replied the 
latter. 

‘ The audience seem to be having a good 
time; I heard their shouts of laughter tour 
blocks away. What’s the play?’’ 

‘“‘Hamlet,”’ was the unexpected reply. 

The slowness or unpunctuality of trains 
is a fertile topic for wits to exercise their 
powers thereon. A man was waiting once 
lor the train at a roadside station where 
passengers at time have to test greatly 
their stock of patience. He saw a grave- 
yard not far from the station very full of 
graves, and he inquired the reason. A 
bystander calmly intormed him that it was 
used to bury passengers who died while 
waiting for the train. 

tations and trains bring to mind the 
style of sandwiches, which have roused the 
irony and sarcasm of sO many travel- 
ers. It is has been stated that a ham sand. 
which has been dug out of the ruins ot 
Pompeii in @ perfect state of preservation. 
When tasted, it was pronounced to be 
very similar to those to be got at the rail- 
way refreshment rooms. 

“That was a mysterious robbery the 
other day,’’ said Smith to Jones. 

“Why, [don’t see what mystery there 
was about it,’’ remarked Jones: ‘‘the de- 
tectives caught the thieves the same day.”’ 

*Yes,’’ returned the speaker; ‘‘that’s 
what I said.’’ 

“So far as you saw,’’ said a counsel toa 
witness, ‘‘she was doing her ordinary 
household duty?”’ 

“I should say so—she was talking,’’ was 
the ironical reply. 

A woman’s weakness for talking, and 
her helplessness in the little matters of di- 
recting missiles and pointing lead pencils, 
form never-failing subjects of ridicule for 
the rougher sex. 

‘He never had but one genuine case in 








had refused to marry him twenty years be- 
fore. im gratitude for her kindness in not 
taking him at him at his word. 

There is a good deal of pointed satire in 
stich ironical tecetie as the following. We 
are reminded that the mania for adulteration 
is 80. great, that you can’t buy a quart of 
sand and be sure that it is not half sugar. 

A resident ina suburban villa was re- 
cently asked how his house had fared dur- 
ing & snowstorm. ‘Ob, badly,”’ was the 
— ‘my. cistern is the oniy dry place in 

t. ” 

‘Some good wholesome advice may thus 
be conveyed to careless householdere. 
They will please note that the most effect 
ual method of discovering & gas escape on 
their premises is to hunt for it by the light 
ot a naked candle until they find it.’’ 

‘What would civilization be without a 
pianot’’ asked a philosopher. ‘‘Among 
other things, it would be able to sleep at 
nights, besides being a thought less unhap- 
py by day,”’ replied a writer. 

“Wot'lll do with this burglar alarm, 
Bill; take it along?’”’ asks burglar number 
one, Second burglar: ‘Yes; slip it in the 
bag; we can get something for it.”’ 

‘T have called on the recommendation 
of a friend,’’ said a gentleman, ‘to have 
my portrait painted. ®8utI should like to 
know if you can take mein my fur cost?’ 
“Oh, certainly,’’ replied the artist, ‘Fact 
is, you know, I am an animal painter,’’ 

Irony has a good share in women’s spite. 
ful little speeches about one ano.ber. 
These remarks were exchange! between 
friends. 

‘‘Do you kaow that little Mrs, B — 
pretends to be a collector of antiquities? 
You don’t believe she really has aay do 
your”’ 

“Oh yes; her certificate of birth, to b. 
gin with,’’ was the ironical remark. 

Ungallant comments upon the fair sex 
furnish many ironical] items. As the ma 
jority of humorous press writers are, as A. 
Ward would say, of the male persuasion, 
it gives them daily opportunities of m ik- 
ing ely hita of this description witnout 
much chance of retaliation. A writer har 
noticed that nothing makes a woman laug!. 
80 much as & new set of teeth. Siz women 
can talk all at once and get along first-rate, 
and no two men can do that. A woman 
can throw a stone with a curve that would 
be a fortune to a ball-player. Women’s 
greatest glory is her hair, and she should be 
very ecencmical of it, says a cynic, when 
she is cooking. But the women do not al- 
ways come off second best. A lady stood 
hanging on the strap of acar, whens 
workman in the far corner arose and po 
litely offered her his seat. ‘‘I thank you,’’ 
she said in a very sweet tone; ‘bat I dis 
like to deprive the only gentleman in the 
car of his seat.’”’ 

‘Joy never kills,’’ remarked Dobbin’s 
mother-in-law to him the other morning. 
‘“Poesibly not,’’ he replied quietly; ‘‘but 
please don’t experiment on me by going 
elsewhere to live.’’ 


‘on 
ibrains of Bold. 

A good word is as good as an ill one, 
Content is the true philosophers’ stone. 
Constant occupation prevents temptation. 
Ridicule dishonors more than dishonor 

itself. 

Charity is a virtue of al] times and al! 
places, 

Few people are so selfiah as to keep their 
opinions wo themselves. 

He is wise who never ects without rea 
son, and never against it, 

Men with few taults are the ieast anxious 
to discover those of others. 

The slightest sorrow for sin is sufficient 
if it produce amendment. 

The way to avoid making heavy speeches 
is Lo weigh well before speaking. 

There is but one university in lile, and 
that is where the heart ls educated, 

Ottener ask than decide questions. 
is the way to better your knowledge. 

We must not waste life in devising means. 


It is better to plan less and do mere. 


Every duty brings on peculiar delight, 


every denial its appropriate compe neation. 








This 





Femininities, 
“he tas Geen aon 


with a genits, 


No girl likes to be seen carrying a coreet 
box on the street. 


An exquisite young lady blackens the 


soles of her shoes, 


R »membranoce is the only paradise out of 
which we cannot be driven. 


There are no greater prudes than women 
who have some secret to hide. 


There will always be romance in the 


world as long as there are young hearts In it. 


Queen Victoria's pet dog is a Yorkshire 
terrier that weighs two and three-quarter pounds, 
and cost §75., 


When a girl falls in love she stops say 
ing her prayers, but after she is married she begins 
them again. 

Parise nas supplied us with a bracelet 


com posed of twelve jeweled miniatures strung on a 
chain of diamonds, 


A hair pin top has been devised as a 
miniature mirror, formed of a circiet of crystal sur- 
rounded by diamonds, 


A noted Loudon surgeon thinks ‘‘Jack 
the Kipper’ is really some big strong woman en- 
gaged at a slaughter-house, 


The childish miss resents a kiss and runs 
the other way, but when at last some years have 
passed, it's different, they say, 


Mre. Waterman, a Providence, R. L, 
teacher, has been accused of brutally rattaning a pu- 
pil and walking on bis prostrate form, 


Don’t wear high heels. Women who 
wear them publicly advertise the fact that they seek 
or wish to maintain serious internal troubles, 


Mildewed Jinen may be restored by soap 
ing the spote while wet, covering them with fine 
chalk scraped to powder, and rubbing it well in. 


A tombstone in Monongalia county, W 
V., bears this inscription: **‘Bome have children ang 
some have none, here lies the motherof thbirty- 
one,’’ 


Miss Proctor, of Lima, O., has patented 
& process by which, it is claimed, 10,000 cubic feet of 
illaminating gas can be extracted from one barrel of 
Lima oll, 


Don’t seek relief for burns by the use of 
cold water: if nothing else is obtainable, use warm 
water; better still, Keep the part wet with sweet or 
linseed oll. 


Bilk stockings the same color as the dreas 
are announced asa novelty for the ensuing season; 
they should also bave large sprige of flowers a ia 
Pompadour, 


Mrs. Fangle, reading the paper: ‘‘Sarab 
Bernhardt says her household expenses at I’aris ave- 
rage $500 a day.’' Mrs, Cumso: ‘She must keep 
three hired giris,’' 


A spray of three resebuds comp sed re 
spectively o1 a pink, a black and a white pearl, with 
the stems and leaves of diamonds, is a very band- 
some corsage ornament, 


Firet Boston girl: ‘Got any pickles in 
your pocket?’’ Second Boston Girl: **Yes, and some 
aum,’’ ‘‘Tnat'saliright. I've got some cold beans 
and two slate pencils, Let's lunch,’ 


Sailor suite remain the favorite costume 
for little boys; they are now much made with long 
trousers, wide atthe bollum; the youthful wearers 
when thus ciad look iike droll littie men, 


A kitchen table with as many drawers 
beneath it ae a writiug desk, and having a high back 
like a sideboard, full of pigeon hvuieo for kitchen 
utensils, le a recent addition to the hired girl's com- 
fort. 

Kind soul: ‘‘My husband is such a dear, 
sympathiging creature! When [am chopping a pile 
of frewouod outin the yard, he'll sit half a day be- 
fore the fire and weep at my having to work su 
hard!’ 

Alice: ‘I’ve just been reading a news 
paper discussion on ‘When Women Should Marry,’ 
Miss Elder. Wiheu do you think agirl should mar- 
ry?’’. Miss Eider, emptratically: ‘Just as soon as 
she has a proposal!’’ 


A breach of promise case, in which the 
ptaintif! was a man, has been ‘ecided in his favor by 
a Bandburst. Australia, Jury. The fair defendant 
who bad refused lo marry the piaintif was ordered 
Lo pay one shililog damages and custe, 


‘‘Any tried oysters?’ he asked of the 
keeper of an eating stall In the market house, 
**Well, no, not exactly fried oysters,'’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘Whatieit?’’ ‘**OCold corned beef,."’ ‘Un, 
that’s near enough; you may slice me off some.'’ 


Benevolent individual: ‘Yes, sir; I hold 
that when a man makesa littie extra money his Gret 
duty isto make his wife a present of a handsome 
drees.’’ Stranger: ‘'You are a social philosopher, 
I presume?’’ *‘No, sir; | am a dry goods mer- 
chant,.’’ 

‘It is very thoughtless in your tather to 
intrude so abruptiy, Clara.’’ ‘*He is not thought- 
leas at all, George. You see, my elder sister loat her 
breach of promise sult by not having an eye-witness, 
and poor pa had to pay the costs and lawyer's fees 
bimeei!.*’ 


Eugece N. R>binson, a rich mine owner 
of Nevada, bequeaths the sum of one cent to the 
woman whom he married and left immediately after 
the ceremouy was performed, He dues this, he 
says, asa wken of Lis esteem for her, adding that 
the amount is great!y In excess of the consideration 
which she deeerves. iis second wife gets several 
bundred thousan’ dollare. 





FAasculinities, 


Modesty and merit are a hands.me cou 
ple. 

Von't rub the eyes, except with your 
elbow, 

The first wife is matrimony; the sccond 
company. 

When a man sees a door marked ‘'!’ri- 
vate’’ he wants to open it. 

Atatuneral a gentleman should wear 
dark gloves and a dark tie. 

You can’t realizs how few dollars there 
are in a $5 bill antil you break it. 

Hammered gold rings with a diamond or 
ruby are the latest style in men's Gnger rings. 

Ao Eastern proverb says: ‘ Patience 
comes from the Great Protector, but burry ts from 
heil,"’ 

Senator Sherman has adopted Mr. Gad 
stone's plan of not reading books until they area 
year old. 

We like a vlack eye and we like a blue 
one, but we have no use for one that is both black 
aad biue. 

It ia not well to believe ali you hear; but 
{t is well to appear to believe it when your wife is 
doting the talking. 

A very tempting morsel for smokers is 
an apple green leather cigar case, clasped! by a ruby- 
eyed gold serpent, 

Coarles J Sarney, ex Minister of 
tice, who fied from France and $4 WO 0» of 
died In poverty in Usnada 

A nopn-" quttur 
John, the baby can walk."’ 
with bimeeif at night then.*' 

Honor among thioves. 
you've stole my daughter's luve.'’ 
prit: **Well, didn't I return ivr'’ 

He: ‘‘What are you readiog, dea:t’’ His 
wife—‘'The latest society novel, I'm just giancing 
toro’ to eee Ii it ie @t for you Ww read, dear!’ 

An obituary in a Georgia paper closes 
with this sentence: ‘‘Mr, ¥F though dissipated, 


Jus- 
debt, 


Proud Mother: ‘0.7? 


He can walk the floor 


Old lady: ‘Sir, 


Unabashed cul 


was an honest wan and well thought oftu the nelyh- 
borhood,.'' 
Swinburoe, the pcet, never carries a 


stick or an umbrella when out walking; but he offen 
fills bis pockets with candy, aud distribules It to the 
children he meet. 


Kissable girl, suddenly: ‘' [uke care; 
some one will see you!"’ Goot-looking, but bashful 
beau: *'What am i dolng?'' Kissavie girl (ecorn- 
faliy); **Nothing,’’ 

“Don’t pour & mouthful of coffee into 
an empty stomach, even if you must teara button 
from your coatand swallow it befure,’' says an Ara- 
bic proverb. This applies to tea as well, 

‘Do you believe there is any such thivg 
as luck?’’ asked a young man of an old bachelor, 
**1 do; I've had proof of it.'' ‘‘in what way?’ *'L 
was refused by five cirls when I was a young man."’ 


Mra. Jones, severely: ‘John, toere w a 
very strong odor about you,’’ ‘Yea, my dear; I've 
been eating vntons.’* ‘‘You may bave the onion 
breath, John, but you certainly have nut the ontou 
walk.’ 

Bridget: ‘‘Shall I l’ave the Lall lan p 
barnia’, muwl'’ Mistrese—*'No, I am pretty sure 
Mr. Jones won't be home wll dayiluht. He kissed 
me three times befure he leftLanu gave me $4) tor « 
Spriog bonnet.’’ 

Oo the Enel Tower. Mother and the 
girle (ecetaticatly)—"*My, fen’t it high?’ Popper 
(in @ gioom that reaches Ww the base of the tower) — 
**Well, what of 1 ? Have you seeo anything in Maris 
this summer that waen't High?’’ 

A new spurt in the sale of teania belle 6 
attributed to the discovery that they avert alght 
mare, You tie a string to the ball, and the 
eud to your back; then If you roll over on your back 
while asleep the ball will probably awaken you, 

Aoxious mother: ‘ That young miu 
comes to see our daughter pretty regulariy, but they 


Cther 


dou't seem to be engaged. Do you Luink he ts in 
earnest!’ Wise Father—‘'Un, no doubt of It. All 
the presents he gives her are (hinge that will keep 

A Maine dentist tells of a man wiv 
came into his office and insisted on having a sound 
woth extracted—not because be had nearaigiaty tis 
face, bul because a faith healer bad wid hin that tt 
would improve his genera! healih to have a 
pulled. 


‘‘Pather,’’ said Mr. Skinnpnlint’s « ldest 
son, with blood In bis eye, **that horse of ours ts « 
treacherous beast. He'll be the death of me some 
time, or I'll be the death of him.’' ‘*luen 1['\) sel! 
him,’ replied Mr. Sainphiint, gloomily, “A ; 
neral would cost me every cent tte aniinal ts wor | 


Kind Lady—‘‘Here is an od Greve cou 


of my husband's that you might wear.'’ Trem, 


‘What, betoresundown? No, madam; | appre: ja’. 
the kindly motive which hys promped you ws «ms 
me this email token, bDul—ae dress-coat before « 

down! Has it indeed come to thie?'' and, gathering 


the remnautes of a flanne! shirtaround him, be etre ts 
majestically away and was soon oa. ty view 


Ivory may be cleaned by tcrubbing » 


a new soft tooth-brush, using;suap and tepid wa 
then dry the ivory and brush well; dip the iat 
aicobol aod pelish the ivory until it bas reyes 

former spiendour, If the water wives the vory 
yellowish tint dry the object in « heated ; if 
age has yellowed it, place the object under 

with a smell vessel contaluing lime ani a 
acid, and set the whole in the sunshine, 


Little Tommy passes tor a very | 
The other day bis U ne 


le Jobr 


youth. 


asa birthday present, a ‘*word gam 





) ( rties of pleasure do not — 
his life *? Seal A thousand pa P aa A big difference. Mrs. Newhand: ‘‘What, | my nad never played, and whict 
18 life, said a lawyer of a riva, GDC | cave a recollection worth that of one good action. raft nae whe ce oxty alepeathen 4 
twe ‘ sa : : * man . i 

‘Oat was when he prosecuted his studies. Whoever entertains you with the faults | across the wa) y asks sixteen cents Fisber wy ‘ P . 

Some lawyers have had curious exper Jesigns to serve y asimilar manner, | maa: **Very g00d, madag : must remem-| his . $a) 

‘ / Lal @ & ~ 4 aug or 1 oe i gan 
ie¢nces of ironical wills There is the not The men who give the most good advice posite are caug makes 6 names | Why. of cou : 
Unfamiliar case of the French merchant are usually those who have the most need for tha: | you know Mi whe f . ” } ie? erta 
who left a handsome lagacy to a lady who ! which they give sway. pid of me. You may give me that large one there.’’ | ("1h f 
tO ROCA Me * —— 
Cee RT ORCA aes 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


Mrs. 0. Bertron bas published a forcibie 
“Review of Irersoli’s Attacks Upon 
Ohri«tianity.”” Published at 3929 Locust 
Mt, Phila, 

FRESH PERIODICALS, 

The November number of (assell's 
Family Magazine opens with the seriai 
*Kugaged w ve Married.’’ From romance 
we come at once to reality, in 8 paper on 
“Some Vegetable Cooking.” The second 
chapter on ‘Our Friends the Horves” has 
nome excellent advice as children’s 
riding. An un-igned @ dercribes ‘A 
|.uxurious Snuggery,”’ and then we come 
ww the Family Docwr.” This amiable and 
vlae individual discourses on “The 
Vare’’in this namber. In a paper entitied 
“A Poet's Country,” we are given a des- 
oription with pen and pencili of Ter nyson's 
vurner of the Isle of Wight, “l.ook ia 
Mine Kyes” is a poem by Frederic E. 
Weatherly. The tasniou letters ere full of 
valuable hints, Cassell & Co., New York. 

The fronti# piece of the Magazine of Art 
or Novembe: is @ photogravare reproduc- 
(ton in color of Solomon J, Solomon's 
‘Sacred and Profane Love,’’ The second 
paper on Millet opens the number, and ins 
Naely tilustrated. Following this ia the 
meooud paper on “A MStroil through the 
Peabody Museum at Osmbridge, Mass.’’ 
‘Then comes an accounting of Romney's 
‘Lady Hamilton as Mirands,”’ with a full- 
page engraving. The paper on ‘“Ourrent 
Art’ ie well iliustrated. ‘Artistic Adver- 
\ising’’ is the titieofa lively tilt between 
Vv. P. Frith, KR. A., and the editor of the 
Magazine, Specimen pages of the deocora- 
“ve work in the Gladstone commemora- 

ve album are given, and then follow 
oplous notes gieaned with care and taste. 
Cassell & Co, 


In the (Juiver for November the first ar- 
icle ia “A Littuie Corner of the Vineyard,’’ 
n which a coiporteur describes some of his 

oxperienoes, ‘Dorotihy’s Vacation” is fin- 
006d In this number, and #0 is “Tne Love 
Dream of Gatty Fenning’’ and “The Van 
ishing Opal.” “St, Paul's Character and 
Mission’ is dweit upon by Kev. J. RK. 
Maodufl, Thethird of ‘A Mother's Con 
Odences’” is ou * Despising the Children.’’ 
‘No Night Toere,”’ is the subject of an 
omay by Rev, Wm, Burnet, and Felix 
Kerry tells of “Winning Unawarea,”’ by 


which he meens unexpected success. 
“The Story of Two Little Brothers,’ and 
“Phe Old Portrait’ are entertaining short 


stories, while ‘Tie Man Sent Before’’ ia a 
sermon for barvest, and “Out of My Stady 
Window” is tbe text for sume pretty pic- 
tures of trees and bird life, A full bundle 
of ‘Short Arrows’ brings the number to e 
close, Caneel! & Co., New York, 

a a 

CAUSE AND Evrreot,—tuffon, the great 
naturaiist, ous dey ootertained a company 
of Gistinguisheu savants at dinner, At 
ite conclusion they all went out into 
the warden. it wasa very hot summers 
day. 

(a the centre of the grounds there stood 
on « pedestal a large ginas globe, which 
one of the guests happened w touch with 
his band, when he found, to his aston. 
ishiment, that it was warmeron the shady 
side than on the side turned towards the 
sun, 

He then commuutioated the diecovery 
to the other guests, whe proceeded to 
verify the statement, What could be the 
cause? 

An animated discourse ensued, in the 
ovurse Of which every imaginabie law of 
physios was made to account for the very 
strange psradox. At length our scientists 
agreed tuat it must be so, Owing to the 
laws of reflection, repulsion, or exhalation, 
el, 

The host was, bowever, not quite oon- 
vinced, and, calling the gardener, he said 
to him— 

“Pray, tell us why the globe is warmer 
on the shady aside than on toe side turned 
towards tbe sun, if you oan,’’ 

‘Because just now I turned it round for 
fear of its cracking with the great heat,’’ 
the man replied, 

EO 

JUVRNILS LITERARY GaeoMs,—A certain 
newspaper Offered a prizes for the beat etory 
written by a pupil in the public schools of 
the cliy where it was published, and, as a 
result, was deluged with all sorta of pro- 
ductions, It printed many of toem and 
rejected more, but that ite readers might 
not be deprived of considerable enjoyment 
1 printed short extracts from some of the 
r jected manusori Here are a few of 
these extracts. ‘Cora Brown was fortun- 
a 6ly the rof a birthday, for sbe 
was the daaghter of rich friends.” ‘‘Nor- 
wan was a dear, bright, but thin little boy,” 
‘Butall tote time «a cloud was gathering 
over Mra, Delaney, which grew large as 
years went by, and that cloud was fall of 
gresshoppera.” «Eva was a pretty little 
girl, but not smart, being the only chiid,’’ 
“She fell down, scattering her senses in 
every direction,”” “My tather desired me 
tw marry & Oank casbier, a handsome, 
reckless inan, fond of naught savethe gam- 
ing tatye.”’ ‘The minister's wife had nine 
smalt children, 6ach of which was one year 
younger than the other,”’ 

-—_—_—— ee 

TRUE love, as well as virtue, bas this ad- 
vantege—that we are rewarded for every 
sacrifice We inake Ww it 

_—_— OD — — 


WuHen THS LIveR FaIts To Act, and 
you are Dillous and out of sorte, use Dr 
yne’s Sanative lille to bring about «a 
bealthy action of the Liver, and remove al! 


s.resaing symptoms, 


INFLUBNOB OF THE IMAGINATION.— 
General de Trobriend, in bis book, **Tbe 
Army of the Potomac,” relates many inci- 
d nts illustrating the influence of the 
imagination. 

One poor fellow believed be bad a bai! in 
the head, and prepared to die on account of 
it. Hedied, Another, with bis eye gone 
and bis eyebrows burned off, thought notb- 
ing was the matter, 

A third instance was that of a surgeon 
who bad been aliured into the army by a 
salary. He had been a man of luxurious 
habite, and found bimeelf tiving witncat 
fire in a tent covered with snow. 

He sought to wake bimeelf comfortable 
by bailding a fire in the open air, and 
toasting one side while the other Iruze. He 
couid not get used to the meagre fare and 
no bed of the camp. 

Bat the roaring of cannon ended bis 
career. He becawe livid, trembiing like a 
leat; Le shook at each detonation, and 
seewwed about to lose his legs, 

“J am a dead nan!” be at last exclaimed, 
es if actuaily shot. “1 must go away, or i 
am « dead man!’’ 

And there bed not been a shot any whee 
near the division, tHe had to be carried to 
a bospital and discharged. 

At Gettysburg a standard bearer stag- 
gered and fell back. 

‘“Mteady!’’ called the colonel. 

“] am wounded,” replied the color 
bearer,'’ in a chuking voice. 

**W hore?”’ 

“ip the throat.” 

Toe commander leaned over his horte 
and looked, 

‘Jt in nothing. I #¢e no biood.”’ 

The soldier immediately retook his 
place, and lifted his flag. Tne bai nea 
reaily siruck biim in toe neck, but had 
voanded off bis leather collar, anu the 


enbock bad cuvoked him lor a mMuweut, 
So ee 


Mops OF SALUTATION.--In an island 
near tue Phi ippines tue natives take the 
haud or foot of bim they salute and witu 
is gontiy rub their tace, Tne Laplangders 
salute each Other by # Vigurous rubbing «I 
10868, 

In New Guinea the aborigines p ace u;.- 
on their heads the leaves of trees, whicb 
Lave ever with them been sywbols vu. 
triendsbip and pesacs, There is sometbir, 
picturesque ang graceful in thie uanper vo. 
salutation. 

The Etbiopian host partially disrobes 
himeeif asa mark of distinguished honw 
lo bie yuest. The Japanese peusantry tak+ 
(fa slipper, and tue people of Arracan 
tueir sandals in the street and their rtovk- 
jugs in the bouse as a sign of friend 
Bhipe 
Among the ancients, forme of salutation 
were sometimes in the sbape of seif-in- 
flicted torture to the pe sou who was aa- 
luting. 

One tribe would open a vein and offer to 
a distinguished friend the blood to drink, 
The Frauke tore hair from their bead, and 
presented itto the person they wished to 
salute. 

The Chinese are to this day singularly af- 
tected in their civilities, and tueir rever- 
ences and postures are Calculated with the 
utmost nicvty. , 
Nothing can be more eXiravagant tba 
their complimentary speeches. If two 
friends meet after along separation, they 
both fall oa their knees and touch the earth 
with their forebeads three or four times be- 
‘ore exchanging a word, 

Sowe of the African tribes pull their fin- 
gore until the joints “‘orack”’ as a form of 
salutation, and one tribe, mentioned by 
Montaigne, bave tbe curious fashion of 
enowing friendship by standing back w 
back, 


—_ OO Oe 
H*!1RESSES are so plentiful just now that 
the fact that a little miss in Bostou is grow 
ing up to inberit the largest fortune of any 
Ainer:can woman parsea unheeded, but an 
amusing story wastold me recently of tue 
cuild, which iiluetrated the care taken of 
Ler disposiiion. 
She bas not been allowed to know how 
brilliant are her prospects, but it appears 
that at the school she attends, a young per- 
son of tender years and yearning soul ex- 
pressed Lerecif as ‘‘wishing she was ts 
r.ch’’ ag her little friend. 
Whereupon the mite, returning home,in- 
quired whether spe really was very rich. 
She was told that ‘some day, no doubt,she 
would have a large fortune.” The child 
pondered a moment and then, exclaimed, 
‘All right! Then couldn't I please have a 
peany now?” 

ee 
England is calied John Ball; but there is 
no sobriquet for Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 
Salvation Ol! is the resalt of years of 
study to produce a perfect liniment at a 





smal! cost. 
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LATEST :GRANDEST PREMIUM! 


MOST COSTLY PAINTING IN THE WORLD. 








gaged to make a faithful etched copy of 


all who see it. 


EVERY NEW 8U BSCRIBER WHO 
SCRIPTION TO “THE SATURDAY 











posed, gazing steadfastly on the face of Pilate. 
representative of Cassar on the judgment throne. 


crow 


that animate each individua 


viewed by millions of 


are shown witb a startling fidelity. 


URDAY EVSNING Post one year. 
Address all orders to 


The Saturday 


STERROTY PING. —-The stereotyping pro- 
coss is very simple. The type being set, 
corrected, nade into pages and fixed ina 
frame, is laid upon the stone or hard tabie 
used, face upward, 
A little fine oil is brushed over it, to 
prevent the papier mache from adhering to 
the fece of the type. The paper mache, 
wich is used for making the matrix or 
mould, is formed by pasting upon a sheet 
of t ugh brown paper several sheets of tis- 
sue peper and a sheet of soft absorbent 
white paper, 
It ie made in sheets, and usually to make 
a watrix of the desired thickness several 
sheets are used. It is kept moist for use, 
and lightly covered with palverised French 
chalk when laid upon the face of the 
ty pe. 
Then it ie beaten with a stiff brash to 
force the soft paper into all the interstices 
of thé type. Other sheets of the prepared 
paper are added to secure the desired thick- 
Dees, 
The whole is then covered with a woolen 
blanket and put into a press, the bed of 
wuich is moderately heated and the press 
screwed down. 

The heat soon dries the matrix, which, 
when taken oat of the press, is a stiff card, 
showing s perfect reversed impression of 





the types. A mould of metal is then taken 





> HE original of this picture is one of the grandest paintings that has been given to the world in 

modern times. It covers about twenty by thirty feet of canvas, the figures all being life size. 
The ecene is early morning in the Pretorium or official residence of the Roman Governor at Jeru 
sulem. Inthe centre of the picture is the figure of the pe, his hands bound, erect, com- 


the —_ of Pilate stands Caiaphas, the chief accuser of Christ. 


THE PRESENT OWNER PAID OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FOR THE FAMOUS PAINTING ENTITLED 
“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 

The intense interest shown by all classes in this great painting induced pub- 


lisbers to epend thousands of dollars to secure an accurate copy of this Won- 
dertal Work of Art. The best artists and engravers in this country were en. 


this magnificent painting, and the highly 


artistic and very beauti/ul picture which they have produced ts highly praised by 


We are now prepared to send, postpaid, a copy of 


THIS GRAND PICTURE FREE TO 


SENDS $200 FOR ONE YEAR'S SUK 
EVENING POST,” OR TO ANY ONE 


NOW ON OUR LIST WHO REMITS US $2.00 FOR THE KXTENSION 
OF THEIR PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION ONE YEAR. * 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 





< eneremes 








Around and behind him crowd the rabble of Jeru- 


salem, some frantic, others apparently bent merely on killing time. Pontius Pilate sits as the 


He is meditating and is greatly perplexed. On 
e figure pressing forward in the 


1 with uplifted arms is a ruffian of the lowest type. He is shouting “ Crucify Him ! Crucify 
Him!’ On the left of Pilate sit two elders watching the 
Christ and Caiaphas, sitting on a bench, isa rich banker looking on with contemptuous curiosity, 
l'erched on @ high stool by the side of the judgment seat and resting his head against the wall is a 
scribe who views the scene with an air of weary indifference. A knot of old men is seated in an 
angle of the room to the left of the banker. They are apparently arguing Christ's claim that he is 
the promised Messiah, Conspicuously raised above the heads of the crowd is seen a young mother 
with a beautiful face, holding a child in her arms, and looking at Jesus with tenderness and com 
possion. Through the whole pute are groups of figures and faces reflecting the different emotions 


lings with deep interest. Between 


This picture has been on exhibition in the principal cities of Europe and America. It has been 
ple, and has qreated more sensation throughout the entire civilized worl! 
than any other painting ever produced. In the city of New York it was on exhibition several 
months, and was seen by hundreds of thousands of people. 


THE PIOTURE IS 21 by 28 INCHES, sufficient in size to aliow ample 
scope for the display of the salient features of faces and forma, while the varied 
¢ xpreasions of hate, fear, curiosity, com passion and reverence of those assembled 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFAOTION or will refund the money to any 
one who js in the least dissatisfied, if the picture is returned in good order. 


Remember, that only $2 00 secures a Ten Dollar Picture and also THE SatT- 


Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


from the matrix, in which the exact face of 
the ty pes is reproduced for printing. 

Stereotype metal is softer than ordinary 
type metal, and is made of a mixture of 
lead, antimony, and tin or bismuth. One 
of the best formu! is said to be lead, nine 
parts; antimony, two parts; bismuth, one 
part. 


When the plate is to be run on a rotary 
press, it is cast in a box which is curved in- 
side, so that the form of the plate will fit 
the cylinder of the press, when com- 
plete, 

This is the method of stereotyping plates 
in large newspaper offices, and an entire 
large plate can be made in a quarter of av 
hour or even less time. 

The papier mache process was first used 
in France in 1848, and a few years later was 
putin osein New York. The quickness 
and cheapness of the process has brought 
it into general use, but for fine book work 
the plaster process is still employed, as giv- 
ing & more perfect result. 

This process was invented about 1731,and 
wes used altogether until the invention of 
the papier mache method. By it the ms 
trices are made of piaster of Paris, which 
| i a slower and more costly way than mak- 
ing them of paper pulp, but produces 


| ® finer and much cleaner plate when fin- 
ished. 
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Humorous, 


TILL NEXT YEAR. 








Luxuriant verdure decks the plains no more: 
The days for outside sports are almost o'er; 
The files no more disturb the lowing train; 
The organ-grinder leaves the rural lane. 


The girls no more in hammocks dose or swing; - 
The angler no more lies about bis string: 

‘The players from the diamond disappear; 

The umpire is safe until another year, 


—U. N. Nons, 





Pat up or shut up—U mbrellas. 


When lightning strikes it admits of no 
arbitration. 


The eyes are the windows of the sou), 
but most of us have pains elsewhere, 


The great difficulty about advice is the 
predominance of quantity over quality. 


It ia better to give than to receive. This 
relates especially to advice and medicine, 


Some people change tneir minds ever; 
day and yet never have a decent one by them, 


“I’ve had @ great many trials in my 
ume, ’’ remarked the veteran criminal, sadly, 


Customer: ‘‘How much is that ring?’ 
New jewelry clerk: ‘‘It’s marked isc, Eighteen 
cents, please,’ 


In some houses where boarders are kep: 
the weakness of the coffee is often offset by the 
strength of the butter, 


The pug dog fills many a man with the 
disappointing thought that he might be handsome if 
he were only ugly enough. 


Undertakers say there is no profit ix 
burying an ice dealer, He knocks off all the per- 
quisites by furnishing his own ice, 


Meddier: ‘‘ What is your business ?’’ 
Cynicus: ‘** Minding 1t.’* Meddler: ‘* Minding 
what?y’’ Cynicus: ‘‘My business,’’ 


The man who sighs, ‘‘How soon we an 
forgotten, ’’ has only to leave a hotel without paying 
his hill to find oat how sadly mistaken he is,; 


“Yes,’’ said the dentist, as he yankec 
away atthe tooth regardless of his patient's yells, 
**a man is bound to succeed at his work, provided {| 
is done with sufficient pains.’ 


Jack: ‘‘Pay my check too, will you? ] 
baven’t anything in my pocket but a §30 bill?’ 
Dick: **What kind of a billis thaty’? Jack: ‘‘It'se 
bill for this suit of clothes I have on,’ 


Mr. Fastandloose: ‘‘Marriage is a very 
serivus business,’’ Mr, Candid: ‘* Are you eon- 
templating itr’? **Lam.** ‘*Well, I should say it is 
a mighty serious business for the girl, whoever she 
is.’’ 


“There is ice in Greenland 6,000 feet 
thick,’? read Mr, Mumbie in his evening paper. 
‘“Pbat’s Just the way!’’ commented his wife, ‘+ 
suppose it’s so cold there they don’t nved it, 
either.’’ 


Guest, angrily: ‘“Confound your awk. 
wardness! You've spilt half that soup down my 
back.’? Watter at restaurant, heartily: ‘Don’t 
mind it, sir; i'll bring some more, Bless you, 
there’s plenty of soup!’’ 


Landlord: ‘Janitor, I hear a baby cry 
ing. I told you to rent no rooms In this flat to peo- 
ple with children.’? Janitor: **That ’un was born 
here.’? Landlord: ‘**Please tell ‘em that sort of 
thing must not be repeated,’ 


Tubbs, recounting his experience at a 
musical party afew evenings previous: ‘* ‘lhey did 
noteven ask me to sing. '’Miss Whitelye, placidly: 
**You’ve sung there before, haven't you?’ "Yes, 
once. Why??? ‘‘Ub, nothing!’* 


Circumlocution: ‘How does it happen 
thatthe Baron's affairs grow all the time woree? 
Don't his people look after the advantage of their 
lord??? ‘*¥es, of course, but when they have found 
it they put itin their own pockets,*’ 


A man with an cffice in town dodged 
out, and left a sign on the door reading: ‘*Gone out 
—back in five minutes.’ When be returned be 
found the following request written below: ‘‘if you 
do, please wait, as lbhavea bill a year old against 
you,’ 


Mrs. Hall-Roome, who has advertised 
for lodgers: ‘‘It’s quite a musical neighborhood, 
Professor Tinkler’s school just across the way, and 
every house on this side has a piano.’’ Goth Van- 
Vandall, with ili-concealed anxiety: ‘‘And—er— 
how about cate?’’ 


Stranger, at the door: ‘I sm trying to 
findalady whose married name I have forgotten, 
but I know she lives in this neighborhood. She isa 
woman easily described, and perhaps you Know her 
—&@ singularly beautiful creature, with pink and 
white complexion, sea-sbell ears, lovely eyes, and 
hair such as a goddess might envy.’’ Servant: 
**Really, sir, I don’t know—’’ Voice, from head of 
Stairs: ‘‘Jane, tell the gentleman I'll be down in a 
minute.’’ 


Misunderstood. A young map walk. 
ing along Broad street started into a saloon, He 
wentasfarasthe door, stopped, hesitated, turned 
and waiked away. A religious exhorter, noticing 
his action, hastened after him, and placing his hand 
on the young man’s shoulder vegan to praise bis 
moral courage, etc, *‘O, that tient it,’* said the 
youth; ‘*but you see he doesn’t keep as good beer as 
Billy does,’ and he stepped into another resort, 
leaving the horrified dominie with a text for his 
Sunday sermon. 


——_———<— aa 


STUDENTS, Teachers (male or female), 
Olergymen, and others in need of change 
OF @mployment, should not fail to write 
to B. F. Johnson & Co., 1009 Main St, 
Richmond, Va. Their great success shows 
“iat they have got the true ideas abou 
taking money, They can show you how 
“S 6mploy odd hours profitably. 








Tue Hory City.—Recent letters from 
Jerusalem reter to the very .arge number 
of Jews flocning there to reside from all 
parts of the world. The city more and 
more assames the aspect ofa city of He- 
brews, and contains to-dey more of them 
than of Obristians and Mobammedans com- 
bined, This inflax of Jews to the Holy 
Oity has, however, its unsatistactory side, 
The committee (of which a leading men - 
berof the Rothschild family ise leading 
member) formed to faciiitate the retarn of 
Jews, more especially Russian and Polish, 
tothe land of their origin, contemplated 
their engaging in agricultural pursuite, but 
to these Jews have asa rule, an aversion, 
and hence alarge mejority who were to 
have been delving and planting are throng- 
ing the streets and iaves « f Jerusalem. 


_ 





WaNTk&D ALL —Thw j/iin0\8 representa 
tive whoarose toa question of privilege 
last spring to deny the printed report that 
he had drunk water from a finger-bow! +t 
@ fashionable dinner, is reporved to be again 
in @ protesting mood, While attending 
the Obicago Exposition, a few days agr, Le 
strolled into a fashionable restaurant and 
called for oysters, He did not designate 
the style of service further tnan to indicaie 
that he wanted them raw. They wee 
brought to him on the half-sbell, Looking 
atthem witha puazzied air he wanted tu 
know how they were fixed, 

‘On the balf-shell, sir,’”? said the waiter. 

‘Take them back, then,’ said the Legis 


lator, “I pay full prices and want full 
measure. Bring me the whole shell or 
notbing.”’ 








You can make a large eum of money at wore 
for usin yourown bocality During the past 
» few years,thuse who have thus worked have 
received over Five Millions of dollars for 
their services—more than a barre! of money 
We want a few more workers at once The 
work is or, pleasant, adapted to both 
young end old of either sex ou can work 
fig ali the time or im spare time ouly Any one 
can du the work after studying our direc- 
tions fora day or two. This is the chance of 
8 liteUume for those who apply atunce Any 
7 one anywhere can earn sie per month 
Great workers, under the most favorable 
conditions, earn BBO ea day and upwards 
No clase of people im the world are making 
so much money, without capital, ee those at work for us 
Whatever you have done, or whatever you may do, you should look 
into this veynt chance. You will find that you can easily make 
all that we claim,and more. If you write to us before we secure all 
the workers we need, we will lay all before you FRREE.. Better 
write before you rest, and then if you conclude not to to work, 
or if we cannot employ you, no harm ws done. Rvery one of our work - 
ers makes big money. Tave & Co, Bor SOB, Augusta, 


$230 4 MONTH. A 2 Wanted. 00 best sell 
CSO fesscsrvay Bsn pat 


SALESM 






















WANTED 4.2808: 
low gootmeo tosell 
our goods by sample to the * holesaie 
and retail! trade, We are the largest 

Perma 








manofacturersin ourline in the world, Liberal salary paid 
Bent position. Hosey ad d forw , Bdvertising, ete. Forfull 
terms ai iress, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., or Clnctarad, 0. 


DOLLARD & CO., 


1223 
OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. F 
We Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. \ 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSARER VER- 
TILATIN@G WiG and ELASTIC BAND 
roUuPrEEs. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen wo 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 


FOR WI@8, INCHES, 
wo The round of the INC 


o °. 
No. 2. From forehead as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
ear 


as required, 

the top. No, 8. Over the crown of 
No. 4, From ear to ear the head, 

round the foreheat. 
They have always ready for sale a splendid Btock o1 
Genus’ Wigs, ag, — A Half Wigs, 
frizettes, Brat etc., beautifully manu 
tured, and as ¢ as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 








Dollard’s Herbanium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’s for the past fifty pay Samy its merite 
are such that, while it has never yet n advertised 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s one to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbanium wher 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll. 

Mrs, Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Co., vo send her a pottie of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has triea in vain w 
obtain apything equal to it as a dressing for the 

Engiand. 
hair tn Engian’ as, EDMONDSON GORTER, 
ak Lodge Thorpe. 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PaY OFFICB, PHILADELPHIA. 

Ibave used ‘‘Doliard’s Herbanium Extract, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, frow 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
kept by it toe fe mey wb — and strengto. It 

ve ever u 
oo A: W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To MRS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut et., Phila, 

1 have frequently, during a number of yeare, used 
the **Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and | do not 
know of any which equalsitase pleasant, refreshing 
and hea!thful cleanser of the hair. 

vor respectfully, 
sKONARD MYERS, 
E£x-Member of Cougress, 5th District, 


I have ased constantly for more than twenty-five 
years, ‘‘Dollard’s Herbauium, ‘'forremoviog daa- 
jruff and direseing wy hair, also tor the relief of ner- 
vous headaches, I bave found ita delightful artic.e 
for the toilet, sad cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed for it. 1 would oot be without It. 

. JAMES B, CHANDLER, 

No, 306 Chestnut Street. 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally oy 


DOLLARD & CO, 


Nov. 2, '88 


Iza CHESTNUT STREET 

. EM * ze TING aRD BHAVING 
4 KS’ a 8 HAIR CUTTLE@G 

re al Ma and Female Artists Bus 





Yours 
> SS neue 
’ on 19 Silk fringe cards, | Nickel plated Pee and 


Pencil Initial Rebder and this Rolled Gold ring 11 eta 

‘eet onan 41. MILOLIN POR BROS, Oliatesviille, (+. 

f with us yicidse 100 to 
1,@00 per cent. 















Loses im ible. 
1.00 te 63.00 per moath on- 
cures a fortene. I srik ulars 4c. 


(nomee ). Peredeatial Trast Ce. i nvested 
8046 Arch H1., Peiledetphia. 


~ PATTERN FREE. 


b ores Ar t with 
DEMO hs FAMILY MAGA 
ZINE, the Greatest of all Magazines, 
we are enabied to make every one of 
our lady readers a handsome present 

Cut out this slip and iweiose it before 
Jan, let (with atwo-cent stamp for re 
turn pomase’ to W. Jennings Demo- 
rest, 15 East 14th $t.. New York, and 
you will receive by return mall a full 
6ize pattern, illustrated and fuily de 
ecribed, of this Basgre (worth 2c), 
Pe — ry penell the size dk 

a. ust, MM, SA, or # inches, 

While Demorest’s ta not a Fashion 

De, pany suppose it to be be- 
cause its Fashion Department, lke 
all tg other Departments, is so per. 
fect. You really get a dozen Magazine 
Directoire Basque, iv one, every n.onth, for $8 per year 











BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clube, Schools, Academies, &o. 


wegen GOLD PINS aad CHARMS, MEDALS, 
+» trom all adapted, or special designs, at 


We also make a specialty of 
RIBBON BADCES 
for Ur isasions, aod for Bails and Kxcursion pur- 
pores. which noted for their @ne execution. 
If this Paper ie mentioned we will send iliustra- 
tions of w ver kind you wish to see on applica 


"H.G. OESTERLE& CO, 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philedelphis, Pa. 


FRE 188 Bid. 

C dea Name (skDs 
and Colored Pleteres 

1 Metal 


namece cards) | Aut. Album, | Ring 
histie, | Collar Button, | Skein Zephyr Worsted, ly. Lace a Agt's ] 
Ousis, ell for A@e. ALLIBYG & OV., Verbam, Uven. 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPETINGS. 


989 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tentb, 
norih side, 


“Tho Handy Binder.” 























Very neariy, if not quite all of our readers, would like to 
preserve their copies of THE PosT If it could be done cosy, 


beatly and effectively. 


Ite sise 


makes \t specialiy adap 


for convenient and tastetul binding, so thal by the proper 
means, it can be made a neat volume tor future reference or 
preservation, and at the same time an attractive and pretty 


ornament fur the centre table. 


This means of binding THB 


Post proposes vo furnish in offering to ite subvecribers one of 
the * NEW A 


ie 


NDY BINDEKS, 


* pow so popular, and 


which are unqtestiovably the most perfect and handsome 


articles of the kind ever prod 
Tuk BINDER Ile made speci 


eed. 
aliy for THE Post; contains 


one oom? or the series of a year with equal security, thus 
n 


« the pa 


grocery r thoroughly from | 
& BINDER works so simply that it is on 


solling or in) 
task tof [ 


ury. 
i] 


minute w ipeert the paper, when by cutting the edges it has 
all the comfort and conveniences of reading and handling 


by the best bound 


book, Tus BINDER, 


apart 
ite usefulness in this respect, is aleo a handsome piece of 


furniture; 
and tastefully ornamented in 
EVENING PoOsT"* in bright « 
oulsidve page. 


It is made of em ivaitation leather, neatly 
1lt with the title ‘HATURDAY 
d lettering across the centre of 
it makes au article of beaaty in iteel 


and of 


value ae a bandy receptacie for THB POST, that only needs 


be seen 


Tiuls HanDY BINDEE will be sent, 


by our subscribers to be fully —— 


| postage paid, on 


receipt of 75 cents, or free asa premium to any of onr 


sent subscribers who send us 
and §2 00, 


Address, 


re- 
mame of a new eubecsiber 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PORT, 


726 Hansom 4&t., 


—— 





Philadelphia, Pa 


== TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


his Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone Knowing a tune, either ‘In the head,’’ as It is cailed,’’ or able to hum, whistle or si: g, 
can play it WITHUUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRL- 


MENTS. 


In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a plany or organ, yet If they kaow 


so much as  whistie or hum s tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,*’ for instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctiy and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 


sistance of this GUIDK., 
in different keys, 


of the kind, 


THE GUIDE shuews how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
Thus the player bas the full effect of the bassand treble cleta, together with. the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. 
stood that the Gulde will not make an accomplished musician without study. 


It must be plainly under 
It will do nothing 


W hat it can do, do well and WITHUUT FAIL ts t© enable anyone understanding 


the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, @ haif-note or a 


quarter-note, a sharp or a flat. 


The Guide ts placed on the instrument, and the piayer, withuut 


reference to anything but what he ls shown by it todo, caninatew moments play the plece ac 

curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular tu ks 
of study, .t will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of dir. 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed Ww 


the sounds, and the fingers used Ww the position and touch of the keys, 


Bo, afler a very Uitie 1 rac- 


lice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
playe!, aoy air or \une that may be beard or known. 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. 


But it will tease: 


hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a namber of tunes withou: 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child If it can say ite A, B, C's and knowsa 


tune—say ‘lhe Sweet Bye and Bye''—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. 


There ar: 


many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amasement of others, and tw su) 


we commend The Guide as BUUND TO D0 for them ALL WEGBAY. 


Ite cheapness and us 


ness, moreover, would make it & very good present to give @ person, whether young or 0/:), at 


Christmas. 
than one of the family can play. 
good use of their instruments. 


Almost every home tn the land basa piano, orgas or melodeon, wherevn seldom wore 
With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or ives 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS (Posat- 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Oents ertra a music book. containing the words anc masic for 16 


popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM ST.. PHILADELPHIA. F 


AGO Toes 


MUSIC CO,., 
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Latest Pashion Phases. 


Notwithstanding the general tendency 
towards simplicity in dreams, it je iaapossibie 
to clome one’s eyes to the fact that extreme, 
austere simplicity bas not many adher- 
onte, 

A teow ladies of high position have adop- 
ted the plainest costumes for sireet wear, 
but there is « tinge of affectation about this 
fashion, anu it is not Iikely to become 
popular, 

The skirt Is plain, fall and untrimmed, 
and mounted with a few rows of gather:; 
the corsage is out without a seam at the 
back, the fronts are draped on the baat, 
and both the fronts and back are finely 
gathered at the waist into & apace of leas 
than an inch. 

This, carried out in p:ain woollen in an 
intermediate shade, certainly forms a prac- 
tical costume, but its warmest advocate 
could nut possibly say anything more in 
ita favor, 

A great change is produced, however, 
when tue plain costume fs enriched with 
embroidery, or somo kind of trimming, as 
in & white cashmere dress for a young 
lady, nade with « plain akirt drawn close 
ly round the figure ip front, and with the 
whole of the fulness thrown into two large 
pieate at the back; in thia dress the edge 
ol the skirt all round 18 enriched witb an 
arabesque pattern in fine gold embrol- 
dery. 

The Moyen-sge ocrselet bodice, out 
square over @ finely pleated Ghewisette of 
embroidered net lined with surah, and the 
nieoves pulled at the suoulder are orne 
mented with gold ygalon, and « gold em- 
brotauered aumoniere falis from the girdie 
of wold gaion, 

Anowwor plain dress is ina lovely silky 
Kray woollen, striped hor z ontally through. 
ont with close rows of narrow @teel braid, 
‘The skirt clings to the figure in front and 
at (he sides, aud falis in easy folus from 
toe walbers at tue back; the entire ebsence 
of louroure is compensated for by the 
four jong sash ends, withoat loops, 
that fall fromm the gray moire ribbon walat- 
band, 

Nimplicity tempered by magnificence in 
this inanner would commend iteeif to all 
of us, if it were not unfortunately a iittle 
too expensive to be babitually indulged in; 
but there are beppily otner fashions of a 
lors COSt/y Dature that are well within the 
means of all, and tost are universally 
becoming, and undeniably ladylike and 
pretty. 

One of tuese modes iathe extensive use 
that is made of white fabrics in combina- 
tion with colored inatertale, 

Costuines of ail kinds are thus composed, 
but the moat striking and stylish are the 
tallor-inade dresses with under-skirts, 
walstcvate and olher corsage Ornaments in 
ivory or parchinent-white cloth of fine 
texture, 

Ju some models the whole of the under- 
akirtis white, showing beneath the edge 
ol tue colored skirt, aud on each side in 
the form of fan pleatings between the 
sliightiy draped long square tablier and 
the plain pleats of the back breadiba 

More econoutes! and practical costumes 
have the under-skirt of the colored cloth 
bordered a litte way above the edge, or 
close to the edge, with a band of white 
cloth from «lx to eight inches wide, 
In all caser the corsage orpainents are 
white, 

foilettes for more dressy occasions are 
mace of finer woolleng, such as voile apd 
mousseline de igine, witha finely pleated 
pavelon the left side of surah or motre 
silk, or of embroidered material; when the 
dress ie of foulard the panel is of white 
voile, the material as well as the color be- 
ing contrasted, 

No prettier fashion than this mixture of 
white and colored ineterials bas been in- 
augurated for some Ume past, and white 
barmonizes with all colors, 

Amongst otuer fashionable materials are 
crepe de Chine, silk gauze and foulard of 
the most delightfully supple texture, and 
in colors that are a delight to the eye, 

A dress of burnt sienna foulard, witn 
narrow golc colored stripes, is made with 
a clinging Skirt siightly trained at the 
back, snd & pisin bodice with a pointed 
sash Of Wide moue ribbon faliing at the 
back in loops without ends, 

Tne sleeves are puffed at the shoulder, 
but very tight-fitting at the wrist, and the 
deep collar abd turned-back cufis are of 
Iriah polpt lace, 

There promises to be an immense de 
mand for fancy velvetsa. No wonder, for 

new productions ‘are thingsof beauty, 
a JO forever ’ 
y of the patterns are large, many are 
: wn On armure grounds,many on thick 
eatin, and some patternsare entirely in 











| ter, them put in the pigeons; turn them 


frise velvet, while others show plain and 
frise blended. 

The number of biack tancy veivets is 
large, and these are used for dresses and 
trains as well as for manties. Ali the pat- 
terns and varieties can be had in bieck and 
white, 

But there are some that are exciusively 
black or white, The newest in black have 
a bold fancy brocade of large flowers thrown 
on a deep velvet pile so thick as to be al- 
most like plush. 

Another beautiful design in black has 
wide stripes of alternate satin end armure, 
in which isa velvet and frise pattern in 
leaves, the frise wo well managed that it 
gives the appearance of shading. 

The new veivet tor manties includes 
black matelasse with velvet brocades, and 
others where the groundwork of the 
matelasse has the patiern outlined in 4 
thread of color, such as green or red, 
gold or blue, A boid silk brocatel:e ground 
has a leafiike pattern in vel vet thrown upon 
it, 

A great novelty is a brocateile ground 
and a iarge but open design all over 
of a Persian character, the ground black or 
some dark shade, the pattern in a Paisley 
shawl design or mixture, 

Some of the richest matelassés are also to 
be bad in combinations of black and white, 
acaiou biue and brown, slate, mouse and 
Katerh zy. 

Doultiette is anotber rich mantie atufl, 
multicolored, with a matelasse pattern 
thrown ip siik, in dark myrtie and siate 
as well as black. 

The velvet brocades for dresses are beau- 
tiful in the extreme, and tho variety is 
greater than ever seen before, Many ol! 
tbe best ere only intended to be used 
lor the front breadth; some oniy for 
trains, 

One of the moat beautiful materials tor 
evening dresses has a eatin ground in 
some light tone—Nil, jor example. On 
this are stripes of velvet and frise in 
darker tints, laid on a white friase-Jike 
\a0e; the flowers, small and in satin bro 
cade, are pink, and this is repeated in other 
colorings. 

A sago-green matelassee ground, with a 
darker tone of brocade upon it, makes a 
iruly magnificent gown. 

There are several rich materials with 
satin ground and plain narrow veivet 
stripes, and the floral design in trise 
ol a somewhat lighter shade than the vel- 
vet stripes, Then, egain, bold velvet put- 
verns are thrown on armure groands in 
ou®e pure tone, 

Large fiise velvet patterna bave been 
produced in brown and goid on green, in 
verra-cotta aud gold on black, and in bottile- 
xreen and fawn on brown, and many other 
variet ea, 

Still, there are few more lovely than the 
vold Venetian brocades in trise and velvet 
op a satin ground, all vf onetone. A _ ten- 
der electric-blue shows this styie off to 
perfection. 

Large detached Marguerites in trise, 
\eined with veivet and atached to velvet 
jeaves thrown on satin, are ali good, and 
another much to be praised has a satin 
xround tn reseda, 

in others the velvet leaves are in a dark- 
er tone, outlined with pink matching a tiny 
trailing pattern of jessawine in the same 
pure pink, 

The tasbionable colors are a new tone of 
apple-green and a new chartreuse, woich 
is the exact tint of the inside of a peapod; 
and nica te quite new, a yellowish bronze, 
with a dash of mustard thrown in, brignt 
wad really beautiful and most becoming to 
brapettes, 

Antelope is good, so is creuetie, light 
yellows and several grays. Mousse is atili 
qaite popular, and serpentine. De Vinci 
is @ new and beautiful tint of the heiiotrope 
tone, or rather petunia, which was worn 
eight years ago, and is now once more to 
the fore, and many new shades of yieux 
rose will be worn, 


Udds and Ends. 
THE COOKING OF PI@EONS, ETC. 


Pigeon Roti,—Put in the body of the 
pigeon # small lump of butter and a pinch 
© sait, trues it, put a vine leaf over the 
breast, and tie a slice of bacon fat over 
that; roast from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes, basting with some butter mixed 
with a few drops of vinegar. Serve with 
gravy. 

Pigeons en Compote,—Truas two pigeons 
and putea iump of butter in each. Set a 
etewpan over the fire, with an ounce of 
butter in it, out some alices of bacon in 
lice, cook them a few minutes in the but- 





about and cook for five minutes, add a | 
little flour, atir tt until it is gold color;con- 


tinue stirring while you add some broth, 
a little white wine, a amaill jump of sugar, 
bunch of herbs, parsley, vay leaf, some 
grated nutmeg, pepper and salt; cover the 
stewpan, and let the pigeons cook slowly. 
Brown a dozen and a half small onions in 
butter with a pinch of white sugar; when 
the pigeons are baif cooked add the onions 
and then minutes after add one dozen 
smail uncooked mushrooms, Before serv- 
ing remove the herbs, parsley and bay leaf; 
skim the gravy and serve the pigeons with 
the garniture and tried bread round and 
the sauce poured over. 

Pate Chaud de Pigeons a la Bourgevise. 
—Cut two or three pigeons in quarters, put 
them in a stewpan with butter or good 
lard and a teaspoonfui of finely-chopped 
onion. Cook a few minutes over a brisk 
tire, adding balfa pound of pickled pork 
cut in small pieces, and some saieify, half 
ovoked and thinly sliced, season with pep- 
per and salt; when the pigeons are atifi re- 
move from the fire. Linea pie-dish witb a 
thin crust of “pate brisee,’’ fill it with the 
pigeous, pork and salsify, poor in one-third 
of a pint of cold, good-thickened gravy, 
cover with a moderately thick crust of the 
same paste; brush the outside over with 
egg, and bake forone hour ip a moderately 
hot oven. 

Pigeons en Matelote. —Put the pigeons in 
sslowpan With @ lump of butter and some 
thin pieces of bacon, sift in a little flour, 
stir until itis a pale brown, then moisten 
with half broth and balf red wine; add 
some mushrooms, small onions that have 
veen browned in butter, a lump of sugar, 
and a bunch of sweet herbs, in which is 
tied a clove of garlic and some parsley. 
W hen the pigeons are tender, remove the 
ounch of herbs, skim the gravy, put each 
pigeon on a small oval piece of fried bread, 
pour the sauce over ant: serve, 

Pigeons Farcis (atutfed pigeons ).—Chop 
a quarter ofa pound of cali’s or sheep’s 
kiuney, add the livers of the pigeons and 
three ounces of chopped bacon, a teacupful 
of preadcrumbs, a tablespoontui of finely 
cbopped onions and the same of chopped 
parsiey, salt, pepper, and two yolks of 
ges; with this forcemeat stuff two pigeons; 
truss them, fasten a slice of bacon over 
each, and either roest them be/ore a fire or 
io the stewpan, basting them well. 

Pigeons a la Minute.—Cut the pigeons in 
haives, Iry them in a stewpan in butter; 
when they are colored and hali done, add 
wnushrooms, parsley and shalots (all chop- 
ped), pepper and salt; when the pigeons 
are Jone enough put them on a dish and 
keep them bot. Pour a little broth into 
tue stewpan, and with a wooden spoon stir 
the brown from the bottom of it; add a 
little white wine and a very smal! lump of 
~ugar, boil the sauce up, and pour it over 
the pigeons, 

Croutes aux Rognons de Mouton (sheep’s 
kidueys).—Out some slices of crumb of 
oread, half an inch thick; trim them into 
jleces about three inches long and two in- 
ches wide; cut a little of the thickness from 
the centre of each piece of bread on one 
side, fry them and keepthem hot. Take 
vome Calf’s, lamb’s, or sheep’s kidneys, 
skiu them and roast in a stewpan with a 
\itthe butter or fat from the kidneys; when 
Jone, take them out and put in an equal 
quantity of mushrooms cut in dice, shake 
‘hem for a minute in the stewpan, then put 
10 a little water and stew the mushrooms 
until done, then remove the fat; cut the 
kidneys like the mushrooms, put them 
back in the stewpan; season, add a little 
thick white sance,a little piece of glaze, 
and one or two tablespoons of cream; a 
litle nutmeg may be added or not as 
liked, Fill tne crusts with this, heap- 
ing the centres; smooth them over, cover 
witb fine breadcrumbs, «prinxle with 
otled butter, brown the tops with a sala- 
man der, and serve, 

Petit Caisses de Ris d'Agneau (little 
cases of lamo'’s sweetbread ).—Boil some 
‘amb’s sweetbreads five minutes, dry them 
and divide each in three pieces, Pat a 
(ump of butterin «a stewpan, with a few 
sweet berbs and a littie chopped pursiey, 
add a small quantity of thick sauce, put in 
‘he sweetbreads, and let them finish oook- 
ing. Take sufficient china ramekin cases, 
butter them, and line them with quenelle 
forcemeai; stand them in a stewpan in 
polling water to poach the forcemeat, then 
fill with the sweetbreads and sauce, put a 
thin cover of the quenelle meat over, bake 
until set, then brush the tops over with a 
little thick brown sauce, or with melted 
giaze; put them back in the oven for two 
ininutes, and serve. 

Riee and Apple Pudding —Boll a cuptul 
of rice in @ plut of water or milk till quite 
tender, Half fill a pie-dish with peeled, 


cored and cut-up appies, and sugar to taste, | 


Pat the rice thickiy over them to form a 
crust, and bake for one hour. 





Confidential Correspondents. 


cRROR.—England pays subsidies to all 
ber lines of steamships, for which she hasa right to 
use (nem in time of war, 


NELSoN.—We «xnow nothing regarding 
the losititution or concern you speak of, and would 
strongly recommena your having nothing whatever 
to do with it. 


H. E,—Benzine will clean your ailk ties; 
when dry, iron them on the wrong side witha 
moderately hot iron. If only alittie soiled, bread, 
or starch made warm, will answer. 


INTEREST.—The cost of a marriage 
license is 50 cents when both contracting parties are 
ot age. If one isa minor § cents additioal is charged 
for a certificate of consen. from parent or guardian. 


LICENSE,—A druggist cannot sell alcohol 
without a prescription, except for scientific, mech- 
anical or medical purposes, He can only sell brandy 
or whisky lawtfally upon a written prescription ofa 
registered physician. 


Leroy.—A gentleman’s visiting card 
should be of plain white cardboard, about three 
inches long and aninchand ahalf wide, The pre- 
sent fashion is to have the entire name spelled out in 
full, enxraved in plain script, with, of course, the 
prefix ‘*Mr.*’ 


DouBTFuL.—We think that you had bet- 
ter dismiss your admirer altogether, His conduct is 
at best very suspicious. We very much doubt 
whether he has any intentions of making you his 
wife, Perhaps itis fortunate for you that you jhave 
been 80 prudent, 


R, L. B.—Tell the young woman that 
you love herand ask herto marry you. Ifshe con- 
sents put the money question before her and be 
guiced by herjJudgment, Your salary is sufficient to 
live comfortably on, and she will think soif she isa 
girl that will make you a good wife, 


HOUSEKEEPER,—Kab the surface of the 
metal with rottenstone and eweet oll; rub off with a 
plece ofcotton flannel, aud then polish with soft 
leather. A solution of oxalic acid rubbed over tar- 
nished brass soon removes the tarnish and renders 
the metal bright. The acid must be washed off with 
water, and the brass rubbed with Whiting and soft 
leather. 


TROUBLESOME,—If your toes curve up- 
wards as you describe, you must have them fastened 
down on little splints to try and keep them straight. 
If that does not answer, you must show your foot 
soon toa doctor, agit might be necessary to divide 
the contracting tendons, which !s not a serious 
operation, but is better done as early as possible if it 
is to be successful, 


ALAMANAO,—St. Laurence, was assassi- 
nated by the soldiers of the Emperor Valerian, and 
his body roasted ona gridiron, The Church of the 
Lecurial at Rome, dedicated to him, is built in the 
jorm Ola gridiron, St. Lawrence is the tuielary 
ealntof.ne Spaniards, In the reign of Constantine 
the (ireat, achurch was bu‘lt over his tumb on the 
road o Tiber. It is one of the five patriarchal 
churchesin Rome. 


HENRY H.—Your case is not uncom- 
mon, The hairin many diseases falls off entirely, so 
you are notan exception. We would advise you to 
getawig. A head like a door-Knob, particularly in 
so young & man, would certainly be disagreeable in 
society, and wigsare now made with such art and 
fidelity to nature that it is impossible to tell the aif- 
ference. And considering their utility and the com- 
fort they bring, we would considerthem cheap no 
matter what they cost, 


W. K.—A motion to adjourn is always in 
order, but it may not be madeat anytime. There 
may never be objection made to such a motion, buta 
motion can only be made by a mover, and the mover 
of any motion must be in order as well as the motion. 
The mover would not be in order if he attempted to 
make such a motion during roll-call, or at other un- 
suitable times and seasons, The objection would 
not be to what he wanted done, but tohim person- 
ally and bis manner of doing it, 


H. W.—The commercial and business 
colleges of the country are not, so faras our ex- 
perience goes, humbugs. On the contrary, they 
wenerally perform allthey claim todo, Ofcourse 
there may be among them some establishments 
which promise more than they do inthe matter of 
giving a business education, but we are unable to 
speak from personal experience. 2, In congratuiat- 
ing newly married friends it is usua! to say that you 
wish them much joy or happiness, 


W. R.—You ask why young gentlemen 
and ladies like small feet and hands, and take such 
torturing painsto obtain the former by means of 
tight boots or shoes. Because they are toolisbly 
considered aristocratic. There never wasa greater 
mistake than this; because many born in the lower 
ranks of life have been remarkabie for these admired 
points of beauty. If a foot or hand ts wel! shaped and 
in proportion to the body, itis sufficient. Deformi- 
ty may be expressed in too diminutive feet or hands, 
considered asthe rest of the figure, as much asif 
they were too large. 


Ross.—F lirts do not deserve much pity, 
and therefore we have very little for you. If you do 
not care how many hearts you break, how can you 
expect sympathy aad advice when you find 
that your lovers have left you? Wehave frequently 
written against the system which seems to be the 
fashion of the time, in which young ladies, for the 
sakeof merefun, keep company with gentlemen 
they do not care a particle about, and when the ripe- 
nese of the young man’s love bursts, and he declares 
his passion, his absurdity is laughed at, and bets 
dismissed—to made room for another. There isa 
Nemesis, however, thatis bound to follow, and you 
will some day perbaps tind yourself as heart-stricken 
and as despairing as the lovers that you have so un- 
mercifully castoff. Aiter your tactics before itis 
too late. 

Don.— Your first question would bave to 
be decided before considering the second, You say 
you are engaged to a young lady to whom your par- 
ents have a great dislike, and ought you to break off 
yourengagement or keep itagainst your parents’ 
wishes’? Youshbould have considered their wishes 
before you became eugaged; but now tbat you are 
so, and if there is no real grounds for their dislike, 
it will be your best plan totry to establish more am! 
cable relations between them andthe young lady, 
acki=ig her a her utmos opleasethem. We 
presume y¥ are altached | he ing lady, and it 
your second query you ask advice concerning «a rive 
whoee attentions are not appreciated by el.ber your 
fiancee or you Ifyou wish your engagemeut 


j continue, you would certainly have aright to request 


his to discontinue his unwelcome attentions. 

















